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CONDITIONS IN THEATER INY STIGATED AS 


OPERETTA PASSES AND 


USICAL COMEDY 


GAINS ASCENDANCY ON LIGHT LYRIC STAGE 





Present Day Entertainments Show Decline from Standards of 
Comic Opera — Victor Herbert Discusses Situation — 
Quality of Production Affected by High Costs—Deteri- 
oration Partly Due to Belief of Managers That They 
Provide What Public Wants—Composer Suggests Per- 
manent Répertoire Theater for Operetta 


| be the best traditions of operetta and comic opera are to be preserved, 
there should be created a theater with a good stock company devoted 
exclusively to the lighter forms of musical entertainment, just as the 
Metropolitan is devoted to grand opera. 

This is the opinion of Victor Herbert, expressed in this article, the first 
of a scries based on an investigation by MusIcCAL AMERICA of present day 


musical comedy. 


Mr. Herbert believes the current form to be the result of high pro- 
duction costs and the belief of certain managers that they are able to divine 


the public taste. 


“Not everyone is jazz crazy,” says the composer. 


“The time will never 


come when a good song well sung will fail to please an audience.” 


HAT’S wrong with musical comedy? 


The questioner or the questioned 


may be content to visit one or two Broadway productions, throw up 
his hands, and declare that musical comedy today furnishes an all too 


adequate answer. 


He may, by a stroke of luck, hit upon something above 


the average, something dimly reminiscent or even strongly suggestive of 
the shows of yesteryear, in which case he may be inclined to dwell longer 


upon the question. 

Excluding the brighter examples of 
the lighter musical entertainment, the 
rare birds that flutter a season or two 
on the Great White Way and then be- 
take themselves to “the road,” a consid- 
eration of the provender’ generally 
served up under the style of “musical 
comedy” is not very encouraging. Per- 
haps the inquirer ventures upon the 
Rialto softly humming to himself the 
lilting phrases of “She is the Belle of 
New York,” and then, from the implica- 
tion of his original question, there arises 
a whole string of further queries. What 
has become of the old type of operetta, 
comic opera or musical comedy? What 
is the reason for its virtual disappear- 
ance? Has there been such a decline in 
public taste that people can no longer 
distinguish between good and bad? Why 
do we have no revivals of Gilbert and 
Sullivan? : 

There are many other questions which 
will come up in the course of the pres- 
ent investigation, but they may be dis- 
cussed as they occur. If it is necessary 
to amplify the charge contained in the 
initial interrogation, then it must be 
pointed out that, apart from an occa- 
sional happy example in the modern 
mode, there has been a serious deteriora- 
tion in musical comedy. He who longs 
ardently to renew acquaintance with the 
“great Mikado, virtuous man,” or the 
admirable person who “polished up the 
handle of the big front door,” finds it dif- 
ficult to discover entertainment to his 
liking in the theater of today. He may 
gather with his fellow sufferers and 
raise a great wailing in the wilderness, 
but apparently the modern producer 
thinks Titipu is a brand of chewing gum, 
that Sir Joseph Porter, K.C.B., won his 
distinction under Beatty in the Battle of 
Jutland. The modern producer has his 
own ideas of what the public wants; he 
has a sublime faith in himself and is 
quite convinced that it would be undig- 
nified, not to say unnecessary, to put his 
ear to the ground. 

Perhaps the conclusion smacks of 
rather summary judgment. It is antici- 
pating a coroner’s verdict by delivering 
a rider. It brings an echo of General] 
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Burgoyne in “The Devil’s Disciple.” 
Having decided to hang the man, nothing 
remains but to try him. If we accept the 
sentence of the Savoyard, at least we 
must hold it suspended until we have 
examined the evidence in the case. There 
is some good in modern musical comedy, 
even if the mass of it tells only too 
strongly of a lamentable decline from 
the standards of comic opera. The coro 
ner is not wanted just yet; the critic 
cannot don the coat of the magistrate. 
or the purposes of the argument we 
must suppose that a prima facie case has 
been made out. Miss Musical Comedy 
is in the box, a little hoydenish, quite 
unrepentant, and, we fear, ready to dis- 
play her twinkling toes, and perhaps a 
little more than her toes, on the slight- 
est provocation. Let us call the first 
witness. 

Victor Herbert, described by his col- 
leagues as the master in the field of light 
musical entertainment in America, com- 
poser of many successes and a musician 
who has striven to keep alive the best 
traditions of operetta; is ready to give 
evidence. “A certain deterioration that 
has taken place in musical comedy is 
partly due to conditions in the theater 
today and partly to the mistaken belief 
of some managers that they know what 
the public wants.” This is Mr. Herbert’s 
first response when invited to discuss the 
subject on general lines, without relation 
to specific productions that may be rated 
above the average. 

“I believe the public wants the best,” 
he continues. “Not everyone is jazz 
crazy, and the time will never come when 


[Continued on page 5] 
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MRS. CECIL FRANKEL 


A Pioneer in the Music Club Movement; During Her Chairmanship, the National Fed- 


eration Has More Than Doubled the Number of Affiliated Clubs. 


(See Page 9) 





Twelve Scholarships for American 


Opera Students Offered 


nee 


OCHESTER, N. Y., July 14—A 
unique opportunity to gain operatic 
training and experience is offered to 
gifted and sufficiently advanced Ameri- 
can vocal students under the plan an- 
nounced by the Eastman School of Music 
in this city. The Eastman School has 
engaged Vladimir Rosing, noted tenor 
and operatic director, to conduct its de- 
partment of operatic training. The 
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by Eastman 
school announces that twelve scholar- 
ships will be offered by this department, 
each scholarship to include tuition fees 
and $1,000 per year as an allowance for 
living expenses. Candidates for these 
scholarships must be American citizens 
by birth or adoption and must have done 
sufficient study to be vocally ready to 
sing in opera. 

The selection of holders of scholar- 
ships in the operatic department of the 
Eastman School will be in the hands of 
Mr. Rosing. He will hold auditions for 
candidates in Rochester, New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cleveland and _ probably 
New Orleans. Arrangements for the 
auditions in the several cities decided 
upon will be perfected as soon as pos- 
sible and Mr. Rosing will make visits to 
these cities to perfect final arrangements 


[Continued on page 2] 
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NEW $1000 PRIZE 
IS ANNOUNCED FOR 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


Chicago North Shore Festival 
Association Will Again 
Make Award for Best 
Orchestral Composition 
Submitted by Citizen of 
United States Before Janu- 
ary 1, 1924—Rules of the 
Competition 


CHICAGO, July 14.—The Chicago 
North Shore Festival Association, an- 
nouncing that it will again offer a prize 
of $1,000 for the best orchestral com- 
position by an American composer, this 
week gave out a list of twelve rules to 
govern the contest. The prize in the 
1922 contest was won by Camille Zeck- 
wer of Philadelphia with his composi- 
tion, “Jade Butterflies,” and the prize 
in this year’s contest was awarded to 
Felix Borowski of Chicago for his com- 
position entitled “Youth.” 

The winning composition in next year’s 
contest will be played at the fina! con- 
cert of the 1924 North Shore Music Fes- 
tival at Evanston, Ill., by the Chicago 
Symphony, and will also be produced by 
Frederick Stock at the regular concerts 
of the Chicago Symphony in Orchestral 
Hall in the course of the season of 1924- 
1925. 

The rules governing the contest follow: 

1. All contestants must be either of 
American birth or naturalized American 
citizens. 

2. Contestants must submit the or- 
chestral score legibly written in ink. 

3. Each score must be without the 
name of the contestant and must bear 
only a motto. The score must be accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope having inside 
the name and address of the contestant 
and the motto on the outside. 

4. No work may exceed fifteen minutes 
durat'on in performance. 

5. From the total number of works 
submitted, the five considered best by 
the judges will be selected for perform- 
ance at an evening public rehearsal. 
From these five the winning composition 
will be selected by the judges. 

6. The term “orchestral composition” 
under the provis‘on of this contest will 
signify a work for orchestra alone, not 
a concerto for piano or violin, or a com- 
position for a solo voice, or for voices 
with orchestra. It is open to the com- 
poser, however, to use the piano as a 
purely orchestral instrument, if he so 
desires. 

7. The composers of the five works 
that will be selected by the judges for 
interpretation at the public rehearsal 
will be notified of the decision of the 
judges, and they will be required to fur- 
nish orchestral parts, legibly witten in 
ink, not later than a month before the 
date of the public rehearsal. The or- 
chestral parts of the five works selected 
for performance must comprise, In addi- 
tion to copies for the wind instruments 
and percuss‘on (kettledrums, cymbals, 
etc.), the following number of string 
parts: 8 first violins, 8 second violins, 
5 violas, 5 violoncellos, 5 double basses. 

8. The five compositions selected for 
performance at the public rehearsal will 


EUSPUNT PO OERCDAEUOEA CCE DOEA HOOTERS ORE CDEDETEOEE ETDS 


Indiana Driveway Named in 


Memory of Composer 


ERRE HAUTE, IND., July 14. 

—The Dresser Memorial Drive, 
a road forty miles in length en- 
circling this city and running part- 
ly along the river, was opened on 
July 9 with ceremonies in memory 
of Paul Dresser, composer of “On 
the Banks of the Wabash.” The 
musician, whose song has_ been 
adopted as the State anthem, was a 
former resident of this city. Many 
prominent business houses were 
closed during the ceremonies, con- 
ducted on the Wabash River 
bridge, and in which all the civic 
associations took part. It is 
planned to erect a monument to 
Dresser’s memory at his birthplace 
with funds contributed by citizens 
of Indiana. L. EvA ALDEN.” 


be played without the identity of the 
composers being known to the judges or 
the public. If, after the prize-winning 
work has’ been announced at the public 
rehearsal, it is desired to reveal the 
identity of the four other contestants 
whose composit‘ons have been performed, 
such announcement will be made only 
after the consent of the contestants has 
been obtained. 

9. The five compositions selected for 
performance at the public rehearsal will 
be directed by the orchestral conductor 
of the Festival Association. 

10. The winning contestant will re- 
ceive a prize of $1,000 and his com- 
position will be performed at the final 
concert of the 1924 Festival under the 
direction of the orchestral conductor of 
the Festival Association. If, in the 
opinion of the Festival orchestra con- 
ductor, the successful contestant is cap- 
able of directing his own work, that con- 
testant may do so if he desires. 

11. No work may be submitted that 
has previously been performed or pub- 
lished, or which has been entered at the 


same time in another competition. Com- 
petitions that have been submitted in a 
previous competition of the North Shore 
Music Festival and which failed to win 
a prize may be sent in again, provided 
however, that no nublic performance has 
taken place or that the work has not 
been published. Trial of the composi- 
tions at the public rehearsal of the 
North Shore Festival Association in 
Evanston is not held to be a public per- 
formance. 

12. Each contestant shall submit the 
score of his composition on or before 
January 1, 1924, and no compositions 
shall be elig*ble if submitted after that 
date. Compositions should be sent by 
insured parcel post to Carl D. Kinsey, 
Business Manager, 624 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. The North Shore Fes- 
tival Assoc‘ation will not hold itself re- 
sponsible for the loss of manuscript 
scores or orchestral parts and will accept 
such scores and orchestral parts from 
competitors only on that understanding. 
Every care, however, will be taken of 
manuscripts. 





Eastman School’s Scholarship Plan 


Will Be in Charge of Vladimir Rosing 


Hee 


[Continued from page 1] 





and set dates for the hearings as soon as 
his work in the summer session of the 
Eastman School is finished. Applica- 
tions for auditions should be sent by mail 
to the Secretary of the Eastman School 
of Music, Rochester, N. Y. The city in 
which the hearing is desired should be 
named in the application. 

During their period of preliminary 
training the holders of these scholarships 
will be given opportunity to appear in 
scenes from operas, selected by Mr. Ros- 
ing and prepared under his direction, in 
the programs of the Eastman Theater, 
thus aftording the students valuable ex- 
perience and likewise affording the pub- 
lic opportunity to enjoy the fruits of Mr. 
Kosing’s work as it progresses. When 
the training thus founded brings its stu- 
dents to proficiency necessary for ope- 
ratic production, and should an opera 
company be established, of which Mr. 
Rosing would be artistic director, the 
students having displayed special abil- 
ity will be employed as members of this 
company. 

In his vision of possibilities to be at- 
tained by the great school he has founded 
in Rochester, George Eastman has from 
the first included thought of how best it 
might contribute to the advancement of 
opera. Mr. Eastman saw as desirable 
the furnishing the means to enable 
American singers to obtain the neces- 
sary training and experience to give 
them the capacity to become able ope- 
ratic singers and thus to create a supply 
of operatic artists to meet the growing 
demand for such artists here in their own 
land. To found in the Eastman School 
a training that builds on solid artistic 
foundation and fits the student for a part 
in opera production of high standard; 
to provide the opportunity and equip- 
ment for such opera production and to 
aid the establishment thus made to grow 
into a producing center from which 
opera appreciation and opera perform- 
ance in the entire country as well as in 
Rochester may be enriched is a part of 
his vision of usefulness. Of his motives 
and plans Mr. Eastman says: 

Mr. Eastman’s Aim 

“This opera enterprise which we are 
now beginning I look upon as one which 
is designed to lay a broad foundation for 
future work in behalf of opera and in 
behalf of appreciation of opera. It 
should not be looked upon as designed for 
the mere giving of a season or a few pro- 
ductions of opera here in Rochester at 
some stated time. It is rather to be 
viewed as a beginning for which prog- 
ress to important achievement for music 
students, for audiences and for musical 
growth is the motive. 

“T have not decided upon this project 
without consideration. I have been told 
by qualified judges that it is not only 
feasible to develop such a department 
of work as we are planning here in 
Rochester, but that it is a proper utiliza- 
tion of certain advantages which we en- 
joy to a unique degree. The music school 
may be counted on to furnish the com- 
plete personnel for opera production; 
we have an orchestra amply capable of 
superior playing of opera scores; we can 
develop other accessories to operatic per- 
formance and we are prepared, if the 
time comes when this appears desirable, 
to make our own scenic productions. 


Wee 


MT 





Rosing 


Vladimir 


“The theater affords an admirable sup- 
plement to the technical training which 
Mr. Rosing will undertake. Therein 
students whose proficiency warrants it 
can gain the valuable experience which 
comes only with public appearances. I 
believe this union of theater and school 
gives us special advantage for the work 
in hand. 

“We have confidence that in Mr. Ros- 
ing we have the man to lay the founda- 
tion of which I speak and to build upon 
it. He comes here to do no experimenta! 
work. He has produced opera in London 
with great success. He is master of the 
art principles and methods by which the 
Moscow Art Theater has accomplished 
results challenging international atten- 
tion. 

“The scholarships are offered with the 
double purpose of placing at Mr. Ros- 
ing’s disposal singers whose vocal train- 
ing has proceeded to a stage that may 
be called that of the graduate student 
and also of giving opportunity to young, 
ambitious and qualified American singers 
to enter a progressive training for ope- 
ratic performance.” 

Mr. Rosing declared 
project: 

“I am very much delighted with the 
arrangement perfected with Mr. East- 
man. It gives me opportunity for im- 
portant work in a land for which I have 
the greatest admiration and in which I 
have been most kindly received. I can 
only tell you as evidence of my earnest- 
ness in this undertaking that I have can- 
celled a five months’ tour in England and 
on the Continent and that I have cur- 
tailed my American tour to two months’ 
duration. I shall give all my strength 
and all my artistic knowledge to making 
this new art development which I have 
been called to direct as successful and 
as important to musical advancement as 
I can.” 


regarding the 


Martha Atwood Sings “Mimi” in Milan 
(By Cable to Musical America) 


MILAN, July 16.—Martha Atwood, 
American soprano, achieved an outstand- 
ing success as Mimi in Puccini’s “Bo- 
héme,” given last week at the Bella Lizza 
Theater. She was popular with the audi- 
ence and received many recalls. 


HOLLYWOOD SERIES 
OPENS IMPRESSIVELY 


Season at “Bowl” Inaugurated 
Finely Under Baton of 
Mr. Oberhofer 


By Bruno David Ussher 
[By Telegraph to Musical America] 
Los ANGELES, CAL., July 14.—More 


than 13,000 persons heard the opening 
program of the Hollywood Bowl open-air 





' concert series on Tuesday evening. Con- 


ductor Emil Oberhofer was given a 
record-breaking ovation. The great au- 
dience listened in complete silence to an 
enchanting performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fourth Symphony. The spectacle 
of so diversified a public reacting keenly 
after each movement forms a splendid 
tribute to the poetic appeal of Mr. Ober- 
hofer’s art. Notwithstanding the few 
days’ rehearsals during which several 
programs had to be prepared, Mr. Ober- 
hofer was able to present finely nuanced 
readings; he has succeeded in welding 
the newly formed orchestra into one 
great unit capable of expressing the 
minutest effects. Mr. Oberhofer’s man- 
ner of conducting and interpretations 
have gained in breadth while losing none 
of their delicacy of previous years. 

Compositions by ‘Bach, Wolf, Ferrari 
and Wagner rounded out a substantial 
program. The latter, despite its musical 
weightiness, did not influence the festive 
mood of the audience, which included 
many of the leading business people and 
prominent figures of the film world. 

Mrs. J. J. Carter, founder of the series, 
and Chairman F. W. Blanchard were 
also given rousing ovations. The daily 
papers continue to give generous support 
to the season, devoting long articles and 
front page pictures to this remarkable 
series at the Bowl. The latter’s success 
seems assured. 


The Whispering Gallery 


REPORT was published last week 


to the effect that the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera Company might visit 
New York after the close of its ten 
weeks’ season of light opera in St. Louis. 
The plan suggested the Lewisohn Sta- 
dium for the Missourians’ performance. 
But it is unlikely that the idea will go 
through, at least as far as the Stadium 
is concerned. As Professor Williamson 
of the City College Athletic Association 
pointed out, the amphitheater would not 
be available until later in the summer, as 
the present concert series may last until 
September. 








* * * 


SERGE DIAGHILEFF,  master-in- 
chief of the famous Ballet Russe, may 
be the next director of the Monte Carlo 
Opera, succeeding Raoul Gunsbourg. 
Rumor reports the Prince of Monaco as 
having invited Diaghileff to spend the 
summer in his “small but costly” do- 
main. There may be something in this 
report, especially since it is expected 
that Diaghileff’s dancers will disband 
after their Paris programs this summer. 

THE FLANEUR. 


BAKER JOINS HUROK BUREAU 


Former Gallo Associate to Represent 
Pavlowa on Forthcoming Tour 


Charles R. Baker, who, with the ex- 
ception of two years, has been asso- 
ciated with Fortune Gallo since the or- 
ganization of the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany fourteen years ago, has severed his 
connection with the Gallo management 
to go with the Hurok managerial firm. 
He will concentrate his activities next 
season on a thirty weeks’ tour of 
Pavlowa and her Ballet Russe, acting in 
the capacity of special representative. 
Mr. Baker is well known in all the larger 
cities of the country through his work 
in promoting the Gallo operatic enter- 
prises. 

Mme. Pavlowa will begin her season 
with a two weeks’ engagement at the 
Manhattan Opera House in New York 
on Oct. 8, after which she will visit prac- 
tically every part of the country. 





Carl D. Kinsey, accompanied by Mrs. 


Kinsey, sailed for Europe aboard the 
Paris last Tuesday from New York. 
The manager of the Chicago Musica! 


College will visit France, Germany and 
Italy on a pleasure jaunt and will also 
engage some artists for the Evanston 
Festival. 
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Choral Music Intensively Cultivated in Ithaca Schools 


UMMM MM MMMM TMT 


Concerts Crown Successful 
Year’s Work—Glee Club of 
1923 Is Fourteenth Group 
Trained by Laura Bryant— 
Girls’ Choral Club Has 


Unique Record 


THACA, N. Y., July 14.—Two notable 

concerts given here recently under the 
direction of Laura Bryant, head of the 
department of vocal music in the Ithaca 
Public Schools, marked the culmination 
of a successful year’s work and showed 
the results of a careful development of 
public school music in a community 
throughout an extended number of years 


At the first concert nearly 300 well- 
trained voices sang with fine enthusiasm 
the old familiar cantata, “The Wreck of 
the Hesperus,” by Thomas Anderton. 
The soloists were Margaret Bovard, so- 
prano; John Quine, baritone, and Ernest 
Button, tenor. Miss Bovard, who is a 
pupil of Isidore Luckstone, was recently 
graduated from the Ithaca High School. 
She sang the soprano solos with much 
artistry. John Quine, teacher of music 
in the Ithaca Conservatory, delighted the 
audience with a group of songs apart 
from his singing in the cantata. Mr. 
— also sang his part exceedingly 
well. 

Preceding the cantata the chorus sang 
four short numbers, two by Arthur Ed- 
ward Johnstone, Faning’s “The Miller’s 
Wooing” and _ Rossini’s ‘“Carnovole.” 
The chorus was accompanied by the 
High School Orchestra. 

The second concert was given jointly 
by the Senior High School Orchestra, 
Boys’ Glee Club and Girls’ Choral Club. 

The orchestra, under the baton of 
Ralph Herrick, demonstrated the prac- 
tical value and development of the teach- 
ing of instrumental music in the public 
schools. 

The 1923 Glee Club of forty-one mem- 
bers is the largest in ten years and is 
the fourteenth club trained by Miss Bry- 
ant in the Ithaca High School. The 
majority of the members have been 
through the city schools. The club re- 
cently won a silver cup in a contest 
given by the Ithaca Conservatory of 
Music for high schools. 
























































Ithaca, N. Y., High School Girls’ Choral Club, 1923; Inset, Laura Bryant, Supervisor of Music in Public Schools of Ithaca 


The music the club sings was arranged 
by William Luton Wood. Before his 
death Mr. Wood attended rehearsals of 
the club and made a study of young 
men’s voices for a number of years, so 
that many of his songs were arranged 
particularly for the Ithaca Club. 

The Girls’ Choral Club has an inter- 
esting history. Not only do its members 
look back over its ten years of existence 
with pride, but they see the vast field 
and the opportunities that lie .in the 
future. Organized in 1913, this group 


has grown year by year until at present 
there are twenty-five alumni who have 
been actively engaged in public school 
music and seven active members who arc 
this year entering courses for training in 
public school supervision. Thus the club 
with a serious-minded purpose has in- 
creased its influence upon its immediate 
community and the unlimited field of 
public school music, making it a voca- 
tional outlet for the musical girls of the 
city. The Choral Club was also awarded 
a cup in a recent contest among high 


school clubs given by the Ithaca Con- 
servatory of Music. 

The program offered by the 1923 club 
was an unusual one. Not a little of the 
interest lay in the colorful garb of the 
girls, suggestive of the quaint Ukrainian 
costumes. The accompanists were alum- 
nus members, Edith Kimple Flynn, 
pianist, and Helen Pritchard, harpist. 

These concerts were given before ¢ca- 
pacity houses, their popularity increas- 
ing yearly. 
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Dr. Moriz Stoehr’s New Piano Keyboard in Which the Black Keys 


Are Only One-Half 


of the Standard Length 


R. MORIZ STOEHR, Professor of 

Bacteriology at Mount St. Vincent 
College, New York, and inventor of a 
successful musical typewriter for trans- 
music, has per- 
for the 
overcome most of 
students 


recording 
keyboard 
will 


and 
new 


posing 
fected a 
which he asserts 
the difficulties encountered by 
on the keyboard in use today. 

This new keyboard differs only slight- 
ly from the conventional keyboard. The 
oniy visible change is the shortening of 
the black keys to about one-half of the 
standard length. Instead of running 
back to the fall-board, as in the stand- 
ard type, the black keys end about two 
inches before that point and the white 


piano, 


keys again broaden out to standard 
width in the space between the ending of 
the black keys and the fall-board. 

In effect this provides a second row 
of white keys back of the black keys 
and opens up a section of the keyboard 
previously unavailable to players. The 
importance of this change is in the elimi- 
nation of fingering difficulties encoun- 
tered in the transitions from black to 
white keys and vice versa. 

“Because of the anatomy of the hand 
and arm,” Dr. Stoehr explains, “there is 
greater muscular agility for the down- 
ward movement, especially at the finger 
ends, whereas the upward movements 
are naturally awkward. Most finger ex- 
ercises, therefore, are intended to edu- 
cate the hands to these movements, 


“I worked on the theory that a key- 
board which would embody the correct 
principle of construction would afford 
greater facility and comfort for the per- 
former in reducing the hardships in- 
volved in exercises and fingering. My 
new keyboard, I believe, overcomes the 
objections to the present type, and yet is 
simple enough to justify general accept- 
ance. 


“This keyboard can be easily con- 
structed and installed in a_ standard 
piano in a single day. No structural! 


changes are necessary. I am confident 
that the performer will be at home on 
this new keyboard within a short time, 
while the elimination of the fingering 
difficulties will become more and more 
apparent to him as time goes on and he 
avails himself of the full opportunities 
of the new keyboard.” 

A Stoehr keyboard has been installed 
in a Mehlin upright piano and a demon- 
stration was given recently at the Mehlin 
warerooms, 509 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Several invited pianists, without 
preliminary practise, played intricate 
compositions on the new keyboard with 
no more difficulty than if they were play- 
ing on the standard keyboard with which 
they were familiar. 


German Contralto Engaged for 
the Metropolitan 


Karin Branzell, contralto of the Berlin 
State Opera, has been engaged for the 
latter half of the coming season at the 
Metropolitan, according to a statement 
in the Dresden Nachrichten. Mme. 
Branzell’s contract is said to cover a 
period of five years. Nop official con- 
firmation could be obtained from the 
Metropolitan Opera management. 


Report 


Wins Music Fellowship at Columbia 

Alexander Fried of New York City 
has been awarded the Mosenthal Fellow- 
ship in Music by Columbia University. 
This fellowship carries the net income 
for two years of $7,500. 


of orchestral 


Arthur Shattuck, Bound 
for European Tour, Gets 
“Close-Up” of Hofmann 





Josef Hofmann, as Seen by Arthur Shattuck 

It is not always possible to discover 
how one pianist views another unless 
he makes a sketch of him, as Arthur 
Shattuck did of Josef Hofmann, when 
they were fellow pasengers on _ the 
Homeric, bound for Europe recently. 
3ut Mr. Shattuck is a graphic artist 
only by avocation and will not have 
much time to draw before returning to 


America in December for an extensive 
tour. He will be heard in concert and 
with orchestra in practically all the 


larger cities in England and also in Nor- 
way and Sweden. Upon his arrival in 
America he will open his tour as soloist 
with the Detroit Symphony in Ann 
Arbor and will be heard later in a series 
engagements with Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison in Bach’s Triple 
Concerto. 
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Marguerite D’ Alvarez Is 
Again Hailed in London 
Recital in Queens Hall 
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Marguerite D’Alvarez 


Among the artists heard in America 
whose occasional visits to Europe are 
eagerly awaited is Marguerite D’Al- 
varez, contralto, who made a triumphant 
reappearance in London recently. Mme. 
D’Alvarez sang to a capacity audience, 
which demanded encore after encore, 
seven having been given after the final 
It had been two years since she 


group. 

sang in Europe, having spent last 
summer on a tour of Australia and New 
Zealand. Last season she sang in many 
of the larger cities of this country and 
aroused much enthusiasm by her fine 
voice and dramatic interpretations. She 


is now under the management of Evans 
& Salter, who are arranging several! 
extensive tours for next season. 


Edna Thomas Assets in London 


LONDON, July 7.—Edna Thomas, 
American singer of Plantation Songs, is 
rapidly achieving an enviable position in 
London musical and social circles. As 
the result of two highly successful re- 
citals in Wigmore Hall, she was engaged 
by Lady Astor for two evenings and also 
sang at a soirée given by the American 
Chargé de Affaires and Mrs. Post Wheel- 
er for the Prime Minister. Her London 
managers, Lionel Powell and Holt, have 
announced a third program at an early 
date. 


Max Rabinowitch to Tour America with 
the Duncan Dancers 


Max Rabinowitch, pianist, who was 
brought to America last season to play 
for Chaliapin on his tours, has been en- 
gaged by the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau to appear next season with the 
Duncan Dancers. He will not only play 
for the dancers but will also play a 
group of solos. 

ABERYSTWITH, July 14.—The Abery- 
stwith Music Festival recently met great 
success, the orchestral concerts con- 
ducted by Sir Walford Davies being par- 
ticularly applauded. He led perform- 
ances of Schubert’s Symphony in C, Bee- 
thoven’s Seventh, a Mozart Symphony 
and Coleridge-Taylor’s Ballade in A 
Minor. Laura Evans Williams sang 
Schubert’s “Die Allmacht.” Two ot 
Elgar’s “Sea Songs” were sung by Dilys 
Jones in a subsequent evening concert. 
Tom Pickering was a fine tenor soloist 
in a program devoted to Bach’s Passion 
Music. The chorus proved excellent in a 
number of motets and _ part-songs. 
Adrian Boult conducted the final concert 
of the Festival. 


CHRISTIANIA, July 4.—A company 
from the Berlin State Opera recently 
gave performances of Strauss’ “Salome” 
and Schillings’ ‘“Mona Lisa,’ under the 
baton of the latter composer, at the 
National Theater. Barbara Kemp, so- 
prano, sang the title-réles in both works, 
which met with considerable approbation 
from the public. 
5.—The Music Festival, 
3 and 4, included fine 

Pfitzner’s Cantata, 


DESSAU, July 
held here on July 
performances of 


“Von Deutscher Seele,’”’ Mahler’s “Lied 
von der Erde” and Bruckner’s Ninth 


Symphony. 


FIVE WORKS CHOSEN IN STADIUM CONTEST 


Max Kidder - of Monmouth, 
Ill., and Nino Marcelli Win 
Joint Cash Prize 


Five native works were chosen in the 
Stadium Concerts Score Competition for 
American Composers, the results of 
which were announced last Monday. A 
cash prize, the value of which was not 


disclosed, was awarded jointly to Max 
Kidder of Monmouth, Ill., for his “Two 
Interludes,’ “Before Parting” and 


“Rondel,” and to Nino Marcelli of San 
Diego, Cal., for his “Suite Aracana.” 
Three other works which will be played 
by the New York Philharmonic at the 
Stadium this summer are: “Russian 
Sketches” by Nathan Novick of Brook- 
lyn; “Prelude from the Opera ‘Gobi’” 
by Aloise Re‘ser of Brooklyn, ana 
“American Polonaise” by Wallingford 
Riegger of New York. 

The announcement of the prize-win- 
hers was made by the Score Committee 
of the Stadium Concerts in a report by its 
chairman, Mrs. William Cowen, to Mrs. 
Charles S. Guggenheim, chairman, ana 
Arthur Judson, manager, of the con- 
certs. The report read in part as fol- 
lows: “It gives me great pleasure to 
announce that the Score Committee of 
the Stadium has selected five scores from 
the competition of American composers 
for performance at the Stadium Concerts 
this summer. Out of 135 compositions 
submitted, eighty-nine which came under 
the rules and regulations of this contest 
were examined by the following Score 
Committee: Willem Van Hoogstraten, 
Prof. Cornelius Rybner, Deems Taylor, 
W. H. Humi'ston. The Committee re- 
ported that the scores examined showed 
an encouraging degree of merit.” 


Mr. Kidder, winner of the first prize, 


was born in 1886 at Monmouth, IIL, 
where he is now engaged in the practice 
of law. He studied composition at the 
age of twenty with Gustav Strube in 
Boston, but is said to be otherwise self- 
taught. He has composed a number of 
works for orchestra. 

Mr. Marcelli is well known among 
Pacific Coast musicians. He was born 
in Rome in 1890, and lived in Chile until 
he was twenty-four. He is a graduate 
of the Santiago Conservatory in that 
country, where he was active also as 
orchestral conductor. In 1916 he came 
to the United States, of which he is now 
a naturalized citizen. He conducted the 
American Headquarters Band in Paris 
during the war. He composed the music 
for the Grove Play of the San Francisco 
Bohemian Club last summer. 

Mr. Novick, who is a violinist and 
teacher, is a native of Philadelphia and 
is twenty-six years old. He was grad- 
uated from the violin department of the 
Institute of Musical Art, New York, i 


1917, and _ subsequently took the 
teachers’ and composition courses at that 
institution. 


Mr. Reiser was born in Prague in 1884 
and studied at the Conservatory there 
under Dvorak. His works, which include 
several operas and many symphonic 
poems, have been played by the Prague 
Philharmonic and American organiza- 
tions. A Trio by him was awarded a 
prize by the Pittsburgh Art Society, and 
his Quartet in F Minor won second prize 
in the Berkshire Festival competition in 
1918. He is conductor of the orchestra 
in a large Brooklyn theater. 

Mr. Riegger, an American by birth, 
studied piano, violin, ’cello and composi- 
tion, the last with Edgar Stillman Kelley 
and Humperd'nck. He was engaged as 
orchestral conductor for a number of 
years in Germany. In 1922 he won the 
chamber music prize of the Paderewski 
Fund. 





When César Thomson Taught a Pupil 
Until Three o’Clock in the Morning 


Ms 
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Famous European Musicians, 
Right César Thomsen, 


ELDOM has a violin virtuoso won a 


higher place as a teacher than César 
Thomson, who is shown in the accom- 
panying photograph with two famous 
contemporaries, Gabriel Fauré, distin- 
guished French composer, and Louis 
Lombard, composer and author. For 
many years Mr. Thomson has main- 


tained a unique position in the world of 
music and is not only regarded as one of 
the foremost living performers on his 
instrument, but has proved his ability as 
a teacher by developing many well 
known performers. His teaching meth- 
ods are individual and it is said that he 
never loses an opportunity to draw illus- 
trations from nature in order to make a 
point with a pupil. The story is told of 
a pupil who came to Mr. Thomson’s stu- 
dio one morning for a nine o’clock ap- 
pointment and was immediately sum- 
moned to the garden, where the master 
was at work. The pupil was asked to 
give his assistance, which he did until 
lunch was announced. After lunch the 
two returned to the garden and con- 
tinued until dinner, following which the 
lesson was begun, continuing until three 
o’clock the next morning. Mr. Thomson 


One of Whom Will Be 


Gabriel Fauré and Louis Lombard 


in America Next Season—Left to 


will arrive at the Ithaca Conservatory 
of Music in time to begin his work there 
on Sept. 15. 


Kansas City, Kan., Planning Orchestra 
to Give Free Concerts 


KANSAS CiTy, KAN., July 14.—It is 
probable that in lieu of the regular con- 
cert course that has been sponsored by 
the local Chamber of Commerce, a civic 
orchestra will be formed under the cham- 
ber’s auspices to give a free series of 
symphony concerts this winter. Plans for 
the formation of such a body and for its 
maintenance have already been placed 
before the Chamber of Commerce. 

FREDERICK A. COOKE. 


Reports of Polacco’s Sickness Denied 


—Newspaper reports 
that Giorgio Polacco, conductor and 
musical director of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Association, had suffered a stroke 
were denied here today by Herbert M. 
Johnson, assistant to the president of 
the Association. Mr. Johnson said that 
he is in constant communication with 
Polacco by cable and that the conductor 
is in good health. He is at present in 
Milan. 


CHICAGO, July 16. 





Last Season’s Success 
Wins Middle West Tour 
for Georgia MacMullen 
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Georgia MacMullen, Soprano 


Georgia MacMullen, lyric soprano, is 
preparing for an active season in concert 
and recital, and is spending the summer 
in New York hard at work on her pro- 
grams for next fall. Miss MacMullen 
achieved success in her recital in the 
Princess Theater in the spring, as a 
result of which she was invited.to take 
part in the programs of Music Week 
in New York. For two seasons Miss 
MacMullen appeared with the Aborn 
Opera Company, but turned her atten- 
tion to concert and recital as offering 
a more active field. Her répertoire in- 
cludes the lyric and coloratura arias of 
the leading operas and songs in French, 
Italian and English. A tour of the 
Middle West is now being booked for 
Miss MacMullen beginning early in the 
fall. 





Stefi Geyer to Tour Scandinavian Coun- 
tries Before Coming to America 

Stefi Geyer, Swiss vio'inist, who is 
coming to America next year under the 
management of M. H. Hanson, will re- 
visit the Scandinavian countries for a 
long tour in the fall. Miss Geyer is very 
popular in those countries, where she 
gave 100 recitals last season, playing as 
many as five or six times in the larger 
cities. So great was the appreciation of 
her art that she often visited the smaller 
places, villages of only a few hundred 
persons, playing for a small fee in order 
to bring her message to those whose op- 
portunity to hear good music is limited 


Dorothy Jardon to Sing “Carmen” 


Dorothy Jardon, soprano, who essayed 
the réle of Carmen in Bizet’s opera with 
the San Carlo Opera Company in New 
York last year, has been engaged by 
Fortune Gallo to make several appear- 
ances with the company in its New York 
engagement at the Century Theater, be- 
ginning Sept. 17. Miss Jardon will be 
heard in “Carmen” and also in othe 
operas. 


Damrosch Retusuinn + to America 


Walter Damrosch, of the 
New York Symphony, with Mrs. Dam- 
rosch and their daughters, Anita and 
Polly, will sail from France on the La- 
fayette on July 21 and go to their place 
in Maine immediately upon their arrival 
Mr. Damrosch attended the opening of 
the summer school at Fountainebleau 
and also visited the American Academy) 
in Rome. 


conductor 


VIENNA, July 2.—A “pool” of all the 
important operatic stages in Germany 
and Austria has been proposed by the 
Austrian minister, Dr. Schneider His 
plan contemplates the engagement from 
a central bureau of all the singers, or- 
chestral players and officials of the 
operas of Berlin, Vienna, Dresden, Ham- 
burg and Munich. Its aims include the 
engaging of all German artists for some 
part of the year, in order to prevent 
their deserting the national stages to ac- 
cept foreign engagements. 
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[Continued from page 1] 


a good song well sung will fail to please 
an audience. I even believe that a good 
song well sung is more effective than a 
high kick. The fact that many of the 
managers have made failures out of 
great European successes proves that 
there is something wrong, but if you 
bring any charge against them they will 
simply blame the public, saying that this 
or that particular work did not suit the 
audience. They forget that they did not 
present it as it was done in Europe. 
Some representative pieces, mostly by 
Viennese composers, have been produced 
here in a manner quite different from 
the original, although the managers 
have been convinced that they have been 
doing wonderful things. Friends of 
mine who have seen works done in 
Europe have told me that they have 
been scarcely able to recognize them in 
the form in which they have been given 
here.” 

To mold a work by Strauss or Fall to 
the current Broadway pattern may be an 
engaging occupation for our brainy pro- 
ducers, and if the managers are willing 
to pay for such ventures we can only 
wonder at their taste. When that taste 
sets a model for our own composers, the 
matter becomes more serious. While Mr. 
Herbert challenges the protestations of 
those who claim to have established thx 
correct method of divining the public 
taste, he believes that there are circum- 
stances beyond control which limit the 
efforts of producers and consequently 
chain the musical comedy composer. 


Costs Ban Operetta 


“The investment necessary for a good 
musical piece,” he asserts, “is three 
times what it used to be when we had 
operettas and comic operas more musica! 
in form. Operetta has _ practically 
passed away because of these conditions. 
The costs of production have risen 
higher than the salaries paid to the art- 
ists today. Not that I think the salaries 
are too high, but the theaters haven’t 
grown any larger, and the public will not 
willingly pay more than two dollars a 
seat. 

“Consequently the style of musical 
piece has changed, and we now have 
musical comedies which call for only two 
or three principal singers. Originally 
operetta was similar to opera in its re- 
quirements. Some comic operas are 
quite as elaborate as grand operas and 
require casts equally large and compe- 
tent. They call for several singers of 
high attainments, a chorus of about 
thirty girls and twenty-four men, a large 
orchestra. Take ‘The Mikado’ for in- 
stance, although this work does not de- 
mand an outlay as large as some other 
productions. Go through the cast and 
see how many singers are wanted to 
make an adequate production, how many 


’ 


Audiences Turn to Concerts 


Mr. Herbert attributes the growth of 
concert audiences to the dissatisfaction 
of patrons with musical comedy. People 
who found entertainment in operettas 
and comic operas can discover little to 
interest them in the average musical 
comedy, and they have turned from 
Broadway to the concert halls. “The 
motion picture houses,” he continues, 
“have been largely instrumental in de- 
veloping the musical taste of audiences. 
I have traveled from Montreal to Los 


| Angeles, appearing as guest conductor 





in the large picture theaters, and I can 
speak from the wide experience I gained. 
Large orchestras, remarkably excellent, 
are the rule in the first-class houses, and 
thousands of people have been taught to 
know what an orchestra ought to sound 
like, and they no longer find enjoyment 
in musical comedies with orchestras of 
fourteen or fifteen men. The managers 
in the musical comedy business of course 
cannot compete with the picture houses 
because they cannot afford to engage 
larger orchestras. I could show you con- 
tracts for the production of my own 
works, contracts which call for orches- 
tras of not less than thirty men, but 
there isn’t a musical piece in New York 
today with an orchestra of thirty men.” 

If the musical comedy producers have 
lost the patrons who once made the pres- 
ntation of operetta and comic opera 
profitable business, they have apparently 
found others to replace them, at least 
for some of the present-day pieces. The 


VICTOR HERBERT 

Composer of Many Successful Operettas and Musical Comedies, Who Believes That Dis- 
satisfaction with the Present Forms of Lighter Entertainment Has Turned Audiences 
Towards the Concert Halls 


fact that compilations of meretricious 
jingles and humorless situations devoid 
of jokes, except for one or two familiar 
friends salvaged from Joe Miller, still 
have “runs” on Broadway may seem a 








@ Underwood & Underwood 


little discouraging to those who earnestly 
desire the preservation of the better 
forms of light musica] entertainment. 
Mr. Herbert is as eager as anyone to 
see the preservation of that répertoire to 





Plan Great American Passion Play 
of Prize Oratorio, ““The Apocalypse”’ 


Gallico Work Scheduled for Annual Production on Gigantic 
Seale in Asheville—Cost of Presentation, $1,000,000, to Be 
Obtained by Popular Subscription—Mrs. Pauline Arnoux 
MacArthur, Author of Text, Sees Music Fulfilling Its Mis- 
sion in Presenting a Spiritual Ideal for Humanity 


F plans that were first announced at 

the recent biennial convention of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs are 
carried out, there will soon be under way 
in America one of the most ambitious 
undertakings that have yet been wit- 
nessed in the world of music. It is 
planned to make of Paulo Gallico’s dra- 
matic oratorio, “The Apocalypse,” a 
great Passion Play to be given each sum- 
mer for a period of several weeks in 
Asheville, N. C. 

Although the idea had been previously 
suggested and tentative plans formu- 
lated, it was considered fitting that the 
Federation, which had given the $5,000 
prize for the musical setting and spon- 
sored its first hearing, should receive the 
first public announcement concerning it. 
The way the idea impressed the dele- 
gates and townspeople of Asheville was 
revealed in the rising. salute that was 
given Mrs. Pauline Arnoux MacArthur, 
co-author with Henri Pierre Roché of the 
work, when she was called to the plat- 
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form. Immediately leading citizens of 
Asheville offered a site for the audi- 
torium; influential persons, both in and 
out of the Federation, volunteered their 
help in raising the necessary funds, and 
although the idea was not announced 
until near the close of the convention, 
fairly definite plans as to the nature and 
scope of the undertaking had been for- 
mulated before the delegates left for 
their homes. 

The outline of the plan, briefly, 1s this: 
To organize a campaign immediately for 
the subscription of a capital stock of 
$1,000,000, half of which is to be used 
as an endowment and the remainder to 
cover the initial cost of the presentation. 
The committee will seek to fMmduce several 
wealthy art patrons to build a suitable 
auditorium, and in order that operations 
may be under way as soon as possible, it 
has been suggested that they also under- 
write the project, giving the committee 
five years in which to sell the stock. 

It is not the intention of those inter- 
ested to found an institution in this coun- 
try on the lines of the famous Passion 
Play that is given in Europe every ten 


which he has contributed many brilliant 
pieces, and he has a remedy to present 
or rather a suggestion to make. 

“TI think,” he says, “the time is coming 
when we should seriously consider the 
establishment of a good standard comic 
opera theater with a fine stock company. 
In such a theater we could present mod- 
ern works and representative examples 
of the older type of comic opera and 
operetta, much in the way that the 
Metropolitan presents a répertoire of old 
and new works. Where would the 
Metropolitan Opera House be if the man- 
agement had to depend upon new suc- 
cesses? In such a house you cannot get 
on without the old stuff. Take ‘Aida.’ 
The fact that the audience knows it from 
beginning to end is one of the attrac- 
tions. There isn’t a large city in Europe 
without a theater for comic opera, and 
New York should have one. It must be 
a regular institution, so that the people 
who wish to hear comic opera will 
know just where to go to and what stand- 
ard of performance to expect. There is 
something in a theater itself that makes 
for success. You wouldn’t want to see 
the ‘Follies’ in any place but the New 
Amsterdam. You know just what sort 
of production you are going to see when 
you go to the Belasco Theater. 

“I believe that the stock company is 
the proper thing, and the idea might be 
adopted by other cities. We suffer a 
good deal because the ‘road’ has practi- 
‘ally collapsed. The expenses are so 
tremendous when we go upon the road 
that you cannot blame the manager if he 
has to cheapen his cast and cut down his 
orchestra. Take a great New York suc- 
cess. The outlay has been so great that 
the manager has not been able to get his 
money back, even with a long run on 
Broadway. He may go to Boston for 
three or four weeks, to Philadelphia for 
two weeks, to Pittsburgh for one. Chi- 
cago is apt not to like it because New 
York liked it, and as for the small towns, 
our manager doesn’t know where to go. 

“Don’t think I’m dissatisfied because 
I’ve told you what I think about musica! 
comedy generally and certain conditions 
in the theater. I love the theater, and 
the managers are always trying to do 
beautiful things. And when they do a 
beautiful thing it is usually successful. 
Look at ‘Blossom Time.’ We have re- 
cently had two companies playing it in 
New York at the same time. Here you 
have good material, most of it the divine 
old Schubert’s music, and it is a great 
success.” 

Mr. Herbert may now step down. He 
has been an excellent witness and has 
given some pertinent evidence, both in 
the examination-in-chief and under 
cross-examination. Miss Musical Com- 
edy has listened, sometimes with a petu- 
lant pout and a toss of her head, some- 
times with a twinkle in her eyes and a 
smile on her lips. She uses her powder- 
puff with composure and sweeps from 
the box with an air. There are other 
witnesses, but the court stands ad- 
journed for one week. 

P. CHARLES ROpDDA. 





years, but to make it as different from 
the Oberamergau festival as possible. 
Nor is it the plan to make it exclusively 
American. Mrs. MacArthur, who is 
naturally one of the most interested sup- 
porters, declares that the message of the 
work is universal in its appeal, and that 
the best talent, irrespective of national- 
ity, should be obtained. If a Reinhardt 
could be engaged to stage the spectacle 
or a Toscanini could be obtained to con- 
duct, she feels that no one should object 
because they do not happen to be Ameri- 
cans. 

Based as the work is upon a religious 
theme, designed to show the progress of 
man in his pilgrimage toward the Light, 
the prime motive for the presentation 
will naturally be religious. With this as 
a basis, the committee will endeavor to 
enlist the sympathetic support of spiri- 
tual influences throughout the country in 
making the Passion Play a production of 
real and vital significance. 

“We are not planning an American 
Oberamergau,” said Mrs. MacArthur. 
“Whereas the European play is given 
every ten years as the result of a vow 
which the inhabitants took when they 
were saved from famine*in what they 
considered a miraculous manner. it 
seems fitting that we should give a Pas 
sion Play in America, giving thanks fo 
the great part we have been privileged to 
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Richardson Chosen for 
Eighth Summer to Sing 
at Lake Mohonk Resort 
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Mr. and Mrs. Martin Richardson, at Lake 
Mohonk, N. Y. 


One who believes in spending his sum- 
mers, and incidentally, his honeymoon, 
in America, is Martin Richardson, tenor, 
who for the last eight summers has been 
soloist at Lake Mohonk, N. Y. This year 
the mountain resort has taken on added 
charm for him, since it is also the scene 
of his honeymoon, for he was married 
in the late spring. Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ardson will return to New York in the 
fall, where Mr. Richardson will open a 
vocal studio and also appear in concert 
under the management of the Music 
League of America. 


Louise Mantell Gives Concert 


Louise Mantell, soprano, a pupil of 
Adelaide Gescheidt, appeared in a con- 
cert at the Hotel Majestic recently. She 
received much applause for her singing 
of an aria from Weber’s “Freischiitz” 
and numbers by Schubert, Arditi, Bache- 
let, Rabey, Terry, Huerter and Scott. 
Miss Mantell also gave a program over 
the WJZ radio last week. 





Ohio Normal College Applauds Peterson 


KENT, OHIO, July 14.—Practically the 
entire student body of the State Normal 





Virtuoso pianist, holding world-famous awards; 
young, brilliant master-executant, teacher, composer, 
seeks temporary position as pianist. Superb testi- 
monials, press notices, ete. Box 48, Musical America. 


To MSS Collectors: For Sale 3 original MSS by 
Felix Mendelssohn—1 vocal, 1 orchestral and 1 
pianoforte. For particulars, apply: Blythewood, 
Inc., Greenwich, Conn. 





$25 to $100 Weekly 


for leisure time werk in local communities can be 
earned by energetic persons capable of sapproach- 
ing musieians, students, music-lovers and others. 
Only thoroughly responsible people who are willing 
to canvass studios, classes and schools will be con- 
sidered. Permanent income. 


Address Box 100, c/o Musical America, 
501 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Theatres under direction ef Hugo Riesenfeld 


RIVOLI Broadway at 49th St. 


Adolph Zukor presents 
“LAWFUL LARCENY” 

With Hope Hampton, Nita Naldi, Lew Cody 
and Conrad Nagel 

John Lynch from the play by 

Sam Shipman 

RIPSENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 
RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 


Adapted by 





RIALTO Broadway at 42d St. 


Kenma Corporation presents 
“THE PURPLE HIGHWAY” 
With MADGE KENNEDY 
Directed by Henry Kolker 
From the play, ‘‘Dear Me,’’ by Luther Reed 
and Hale Hamilton 
RIPSENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 


FAMOUS RIALTO ORCHESTRA 
CAPI I OL Phone Circle 5500 
“Subway to Door” 
World's Largest and Most Beautiful Motion 
Picture Theatre 
Edward Bowes, Managing Director 
Week Commencing Sunday, July 22 
Goldwyn Presents King Vidor’s Production 
“THREE WISE FOOLS” 
Presentations by ROTHAFEL 
Mr. Rothafel Presents 








Broadway at 51st St. 








School attended the recital given by 
May Peterson, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, at the College Au- 
ditorium on June 21. Miss Peterson 
gave an interesting program of four 
groups of songs, to which she added 
several encores. Charles Touchette was 
the accompanist. 





American Passion Play 
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play in directing the destiny of civiliza- 
tion. In Oberammergau the story leads 
up to and ends with the death of the 
Christ. It is our plan to show the effect 
of His death on the evolution of hu- 
manity, rather than dwell on the story of 
His agony on the cross. It must be 
staged in such a manner that people will 
carry away a vision of man’s emancipa- 
tion from sin and be moved to bring it to 
a realization in their lives. 

“People must learn that the Bible is 
not a fantastic book, but that its prom- 
ises have been and are being fulfilled. 
To aid men to see the Light is the pur- 
pose of the American Passion Play. 
They must see that the promised land is 
not necessarily in heaven, but also upon 
the earth.” 

Herself a musician of fine attainments, 
it is only natural that Mrs. MacArthur 
should seek to utilize music in such a 
program. The vision of St. John of “a 
new heaven and a new earth” has long 
thrilled men’s souls with an indescribable 
hope. To most persons it has remained 
only a hope—“the burning hope,” as 
John Masefield calls it, “and the road, 
the lonely road”; but to those who 
have ascended the mountain and have 
glimpsed the promised land, it is more 
than a hope—it is a promise, a promise 
capable of fulfillment as soon as hu- 
manity awakens to its divine possibili- 
ties. Musicians, in some mystic way, 
have always felt that music has a mighty 
mission to fulfill in bringing to realiza- 
tion the promise of that other land. 

Several small changes in the work may 
be necessary in order to adapt the ora- 
torio to the requirements of a Passion 
Play, Mrs. MacArthur says. Instead of 
beginning with the prologue, “Belshaz- 
zar’s Feast,” followed by “Armageddon,” 
“Babylon” and “The Millennium,” as in 
the oratorio, she is reconstructing the 
work, showing first war in Heaven, re- 
sulting in the ejection of Satan, who 
vows to lay so many snares for humanity 
that it cannot escape his power. The 
other parts will follow in the sequence 
set forth in the oratorio. It is probable 
that Mr. Gallico will be called upon to 
furnish the additional music that will be 
required. 

One point on which Mrs. MacArthur 
is certain is that the proposed project 
in Asheville will be in no sense a 
pageant. Its purpose, she says, is not 
to portray a story, but to exalt an ideal. 
The work has already brought enlighten- 
ment on Biblical matters to many per- 
sons, she says, and has caused them to 
read the Bible with renewed interest and 
understanding. In this, she feels, it is 
fulfilling its true mission, and she is con- 
vinced that there is a divine purpose 
back of its proposed presentations in 
Asheville. 





Dunning System Teacher Active 


Mrs. Harriet Bacon MacDonald, nor- 
mal teacher of the Dunning System of 
Improved Music Study, has recently con- 
cluded a successful class in Dallas and 
is now in Cleveland. From Cleveland 
Mrs. MacDonald will go to Chicago for a 
special class before returning to Dallas 
to continue a second course this summer. 








Organist and Choir- 
master Wanted— 


for a Middle-States city with 
strong musical inclinations. 
Fine church seating 1,250 per- 
sons; superb new four-manual 
and echo Austin organ: vested 
choir of forty singers with paid 





quartet. Annual music festival || 
giving great choral works || 
under same _ direction. City 


presents fine opportunity for 
students. 


Address. stating experience, 

















Colorado Cities Hear 
de Mare and Barclay in 
Modern Song Programs 








Jeanne de Mare, (Left) with John Barclay, 
Baritone, and Mailon Draper in Colo- 
rado Springs 


Jeanne de Mare, lecture-recitalist, and 
John Barclay, baritone, who have become 
known in the East as champions of 
modern music, have carried its message 
this summer to the West, where they 
were heard in a series of recitals in 
Colorado lately. Mr. Barclay is now 
with his family in the East and Miss 
de Mare, who formerly lived in Colo- 
rado, is spending the summer with 
friends and relatives near Denver. They 
will again be heard in New York, Bos- 
ton and other cities next season, present- 
ing programs of the modern school, both 
in French and English. 





DULUTH, MINN. 

July 14.—After appearing in many of 
the large musical centers, Alice Sjose- 
lius, soprano, was given an enthusiastic 
home-coming welcome at recital on July 
6 in the First Methodist Church. Miss 
Sjoselius has never sung with finer art, 
and her program met a hearty response. 
She sang five groups of songs, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Louis Dworshak. Duluth 
has many Scandinavian music-lovers and 
the group of Norse songs were given a 
warm reception. This group included 
“Den Forsta Kyssen,” by Sibelius; 








Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 


FRITZ REINER, Conductor 
Twenty-ninth Season, 1923-1924 
Only a Few Dates on Tour Still Available 


“Fjorton Air,” arranged by Weckerlin; 
“Vinden,” by Beckman, and Palmgren’s 
“Liljekonvalje.” Her other numbers in- 
cluded French, German and English 
songs and a group by Arthur Foote. 
Mrs. GEORGE S. RICHARDS. 





Whithorne Writes Work for Schmitz’s 
Sight Reading Contest 


Emerson Whithorne, whose “New 
York Days and Nights” is being 
played at this year’s Salzburg Festival, 
has recently written a piano composition 
entitled “Portrait” to be used by E. 
Robert Schmitz in his Chicago Master 
Class Sight Reading Contest, for which 


a scholarship is being awarded. Piano 
pieces have also been specially composed 
and sent in for this contest by John 


Alden Carpenter, Darius Milhaud, 
Charles Koechlin, and Mme. Jeanne 
Herscher. 


William Thorner Sues Husband of Mme. 
Galli-Curci 


William Thorner, New York teacher 
of singing, brought suit for slander in 
the Supreme Court on July 16, against 
Homer Samuels, husband and accom- 
panist of Mme. Galli-Curci. The basis 
of the complaint is a conversation alleged 


to have taken place in the lobby of a 
hotel in Harrisburg, Pa., last March, 
in which it is claimed that Mr. Samuels 
said that Mr. Thorner “had never taught 
Mme. Galli-Curci a note.” 





The Universal Concert 
Bureau, Inc. 


17 East 42d St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


The American Dramatic Contralte 
of International Fame 


AHIER 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch: 








“Mme. Cahier is a very 
great artist. She had a 
splendid reception from 
our Detroit audience. She 
sang most beautifully.” 
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Announces the Opening of His Studios 


Spanish Diction 
Special Summer Classes Now 
New York City 











Ernesto Lecuona Young Cuban Pianist INTERNATIONAL BARITONE 1013 Carnegie Hall 

IN OUR BROADCASTING STUDIO li » ° 
Preserting Three of the Famous Capitol Artists: qua ifications and salary ex- 

Evelyn Herbert; Rogelio Baldrich, Tenor Soloist, cted | : ‘ : 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Suppose one were to consider for a 
moment the tens of thousands of young 
people who are studying music in some 
shape, then to think of the thousands 
who are endeavoring to teach these 
young people how to sing or play, and 
then to think of the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of singers, players—of how many 
of them all would you believe it could 


be truthfully said that they pay the least 
attention to the proper functioning of 
that most important organism, upon 
which they must ultimately depend— 
namely, their body? 

Of the majority it could be said that 
they eat, sleep and drink. Some would 
admit that they take a little exercise 
now and then, but of the great mass 
how many realize that the character of 
their work depends absolutely upon the 
proper functioning of that most beau- 
tiful yet intricate. affair, the body? 

Here is a good woman past middle age 
who has been an artist, of distinguished 
repute in her day. She gives singing 
lessons. She is undoubtedly competent, 
has had considerable experience, has 
produced some fine results, but after all 
these results do not compare with what 
should be the reward of her painstaking 
work. She herself is conscious that 
there seems to be an invisible something 
which baffles her best efforts. She has 
been careful in the selection of her 
pupils, for her vogue is sufficient to en- 
able her to do that, and after all, there 
are only so many hours in the day in 
which a person can teach. 

It has perhaps never dawned upon this 
good soul that the trouble with her 
pupils, who are mostly girls and some 
of them very ambitious, is that the lives 
they lead are conducive neither to health 
nor to that proper functioning of the 
body which will enable them to produce 
a good, fine musical tone. 

* K ok 

Years ago, perhaps a generation or so 
ago, there was in New York a very 
capable Italian vocal teacher by the 
name of Mme. Murio-Celli. She was 
responsible for having given the world 
some fine artists, but after all the re- 
sults of her efforts were not commen- 
surate with her ability and experience. 
She invited me one day to go to her 
studio to hear some of her pupils and 
was greatly disappointed when the par- 
ticular pupil who was picked out to il- 
lustrate the excellence of her method, 
instead of being able to produce a well 
rounded tone, emitted something like a 
mouse-like squeak. 

When Madame looked at me with a 
gesture of mingled despair and dis- 
appointment, I told her that she needn’+ 
worry if the very pretty and charming 
young lady who was to illustrate her 
method did not do her justice—for the 
reason, said I, that I happened the pre- 
vious evening to have been at the very 





reception and dance where the young 
lady had been and where she was to 


meet her fiancé to whom she was short- 
ly to be married. I also happened to 
know that in anticipation of wearing a 
wonderful costume and of meeting her 
beloved, she had had no dinner, but had 
sustained herself on some ice cream and 
a glass of wine, and to my knowledge 
she had danced till long after I left 
the party which was something like 2 
o’clock in the morning. She had no 
doubt come to her lesson on the strength 
of a cup of coffee. 

Now, said I, when a young girl] has 


had neither sleep, nor food, how can she 
produce anything from her mechanism 
but a mouse-like squeak? 

* * * 


There are thousands of good teachers 
today whose well meant and sincere 
efforts are paralyzed because they have 
absolutely no control over the students’ 
lives when they are away from the 
studios. Some study too much, being 
over-ambitious. Some never think of 
developing their intelligence, which after 
all must rule and guide. Some have a 
diet, the basis of which is candy, ice 
cream, sodas with intermittent periods 
of soda mints and other specifics to cure 
indigestion. 

Very few read much except a trashy 
novel. Very few take reasonable exer- 
cise so as to get fresh air into their 
lungs: Still fewer ever visit a picture 
gallery to get an idea of color and form. 
So when you come right down to it, can 
you wonder that that whole-souled and 
industrious little lady, Mrs. William 
Cowen, chairman of the Stadium Audi- 
tions Committee this year, has announced 
in her report that out of 500 contestants 
whom she had the patience to hear, only 
one, a young Russian violinist, Mischa 
Mischakoff, recently from Petrograd, de- 
served an appearance? As Mrs. Cowen 
said—in justice to the many failures— 
“We did not judge these young artists 
purely for an appearance at the Stadium, 
but we bore in mind that the result 
would be the recommendation of this 
committee for future artistic appear- 
ances.” 

* * * 


What is true of students who are 
studying what is vulgarly called “voice,” 
is true in large measure of those who 
practise ever so many hours at the piano 
as if, having acquired a certain digital 
dexterity, they are ready to receive the 
reward which a Paderewski gets. 

And that the burden of my criticism 
may not rest solely on the students, let 
me turn for a moment to the teachers 
themselves, many of whom lead a life of 
semi-torture, grinding out information 
in a more or less mechanical way, half- 
hour after half-hour, and then when 
desperately tired overeat of most of the 
things they should not touch, and so are 
left in an anaconda-like condition, unable 
to go out, get a little exercise, enjoy 
any social life or even go to hear some 
good music themselves, which brings me, 
as my reflections generally do, to the 
legical reason why so many singers grow 
fat. 

It is simply that they do not know 
hew to live, certainly do not know how 
to eat, and having developed an enor- 
mous appetite by virtually abstaining 
from food before they sing, promptly 
proceed to fill up on the things that 
please their palate and which, like 
spaghetti and a few other good things, 
are fat producers that defy fate and 
drugs. Then to bed with a fine prepa- 
ration for nightmare. 

To all such let me recommend a book 
that has just been gotten out by that 
wise philosopher, who is incidentally a 
music critic, Henry T. Finck of the New 
York Evening Post. The work is 
entitled “Girth Control.” It is a far 
abler and more sincere effort than many 
another book on a similar subject. It 
gives reasons why people are too fat 
and, as Henry Theophilus states in his 
dedication to John Harvey Kellogg, he 
did so because Kellogg saved his life 
and thousands of other lives by his 
hygienic precepts. 

In his introduction Henry Theophilus 
gives some comfort for the over-fat by 
telling them of the countries where the 
stouter you are the more aristocratic and 
desirable you are, especially if you are 
of the female persuasion. He also tells 
them that in cold countries a fat per- 
son’s blubber serves as a protection and 
on the ocean waves, the corpulent float 
easily—oh joy! Furthermore, said he, 
lean people are twice as likely to suffer 
from pneumonia as persons who are 
overweight. So you see there is some 
consolation for those who are too stout. 

There is an appendix to this work 
which is devoted to those who are too 
lean, but if you get the book, which is 
published by the Harpers, you will find 
that five-sixths of the work are devoted 
to those who are too fat and only one- 
sixth or even less to those who are too 
lean. 

As a valuable appendix, Henry Theo- 
philus gives a table of weights at vari- 
ous ages which are based on the recog- 
nized principle that a certain height at 
a certain age should bear a certain pro- 
portion to your weight, or let us say 
that your weight should bear a certain 
proportion to your age and height. 

This is one yoint on which I would 


beg to differ with the eminent philoso- 
pher, namely, that not only he, but the 
life insurance companies and other in- 
stitutions which concern themselves with 
such matters make no difference what- 
ever between those who are of the heavy 
boned races and those who are of the 
small boned races. Nor do they take into 
account the character of one’s occupa- 
tion, climate and other important con- 
siderations. 

Anyway, I promise those who have 
the enterprise and sufficient interest in 
themselves to get a work which is prob- 
ably the most illuminating, satisfying 
and valuable of its kind that has ap- 
peared so far, that they will not regret 
the investment, and if they follow some 
of the simple precepts laid down, it will 
not be three weeks before they will thank 
me for the recommendation. 

Before I leave the subject, let me say 
that Henry Theophilus puts down sugar, 
bananas and other things, as do most 
of the dieticians, as the great enemies of 
a proper proportion. I would like to add 
that one of the reasons why people de- 
velop too much fat is that they not alone 
abstain from reasonable exercise, but 
live in such a way that they develop an 
abnormal appetite, for after all the 
problem is that we should take in just 
enough to make good the loss involved 
in whatever work we do. 

e + ®@ 


This question of having the human 
mechanism “fit” is of far greater im- 
portance than most people, especially 
members of any artistic profession, 
realize. 

With regard to the artists in opera, 
for instance, it certainly detracts from 
the romance of the situation to see the 
lovely prima donna who has not yet 
developed undue avoirdupois—raptur- 
ously enamored of a tenor who is so fat 
that he suggests a roly-poly pudding 
rather than a hero, Who has not felt 
his risibles rising and difficult to con- 
trol when in such an opera as “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” he sees the prima donna 
with a weight of considerably over 200 
pounds painfully getting on her knees 
to the rural Don Juan and later utterly 
destroying the illusion when she en- 
deavors slowly and with evident difficulty 
to get up again and reassume an erect 
position? 

The increase of fat, as we know, is one 
of the terrors of the artist. It haunts 
both him and her like a nightmare, and 
yet a little care, a little common sense, 
could obviate the difficulty. 

No sane person would undertake to 
risk his life in an automobile except he 
believed the machine was in _ perfect 
order and there was sufficient gasoline 
aboard. No person would want to go out, 
trust himself to the waves without a 
rudder, in a leaky boat. No person would 
want to ride a horse that was likely to 
break down at any moment because its 
knees were shaky. And yet, there are 
good people who believe that they can do 
good work, not to mention their best, 
when their working organization is very 
often all but on the verge of collapse. 

And then the remedies that are pre- 
scribed for such persons! The doctors 
with their various specifics. The radical 
starvation cures. The Russian and 
Turkish baths that are prescribed which 
do not take down the fat but take away 
the fluids in you and leave you weaker 
than the last run of shad. 

The old adage “a healthy mind in a 
healthy body” stands today as it always 
will, and those who take the time and use 
their intelligence to find out just what 
is best for the individual to keep the 
bodily mechanism in good running order 
will be among those who will always 
be pretty nearlv at their best and will 
go on even in their old age to charm 
and inspire with their talent. 

x * * 

Of such, a very remarkable instance 
exists in the world today in the person 
of one Matthia Battistini, an old Italian 
baritone, whom we unfortunately never 
heard in this country because he is 
afraid to cross the ocean. 

Battistini recently reappeared in Lon- 
don and got an enthusiastic reception. 
He sang a long and varied program and 
though he is well over sixty years of 
age, the beauty of his voice seemed un- 
impaired, and what is perhaps of par- 
ticular interest is that he showed the 
old Italian method that gives us bel 
canto, beautiful singing, and showed it 
not alone in the music of the Italian 
composers but in that of Wagner, and 
thus once for all dispelled the ridiculous 
idea that if you sing Wagner you will 
ultimately produce that raucous tone 
which distinguishes some of the German 
singers. 

Battistini’s performance was all the 
more remarkable because he had only 


just recovered from a bad attack of 
pneumonia caught in Spain. 

It has been said of him that while 
most of the baritone réles in the Italian 
and other operas appealed to him, there 
was one role which he positively 
wouldn’t sing, namely, that of Falstaff, 
for he said that he never liked being 
beaten and jpacked into a basket. 

And yet, you know, our good friend 
’Tonio Scotti of the Metropolitan—may 
his shadow never increase—has one 
prayer which like the Mohammedans he 
makes daily to his good friend Gatti- 
Casazza, namely that “Falstaff” shall be 
produced to give him an opportunity te 
show people how well he can act as well 
as sing the réle of a fat man, that he 
has the versatility which enables him to 
resent being confined to such lean réles 
as Scarpia and Jago. 

* ob * 

A few years ago, a quiet, unassuming 
gentleman, by the name of C. M. Tre- 
maine, who is director of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music 
and who is responsible for the incentive 
to the movement known as Music Week, 
which is beginning to sweep the country, 
conceived the idea of starting a junior 
department of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs. As your editor has sug- 
gested in all his public addresses, if we 
ever hope to become a musical nation 
in the proper sense, we must begin with 
the young people and introduce music 
as an honored factor in our public school 
system. 

This idea Mr. Tremaine advocated for 
some time till finally it was taken up, 
and now there lies before me a very 
finely and indeed artistically gotten up 
book which gives the history and outline 
of this department. It has been pre- 
pared by Mrs. William John Hall, the 
National Junior Club chairman. 

The work is introduced by a foreword 
by Mr. Tremaine himself and also by a 
very interesting article by Mrs. Hall. 

Would it surprise you to know that 
there are now nearly 800 of these Junior 
Clubs, all over the United States, with 
thousands of members doing wonderful 
work? The names of some of these clubs 
will suggest the character of their activ- 
ities—‘‘Melody Club,” “MacDowell 
Club,” “Junior Apollo,” “Chopin,” 
“St. Boniface,” “St. Cecilia,” “Three 
Arts,” “Beethoven,” “Young Artists,” 
“Mozart,” “Philharmonic,” “Euterpe.” 

The book is so interesting, contains so 
much valuable information not only of 
a statistical but of a constructive char- 
acter, that I will suggest to those who 
are anxious to have the young people 
take an interest in music that they 
should write to the National Bureau for 
the Advancement of Music, 105 West 
Fortieth Street, New York, for a copy. 

The movement has already grown to 
such dimensions that it is safe to say 
that within another decade the member- 
ship and activities of the Junior Depart- 
ment of the National Federation will 
probably outrun those of the Federation 
itself. How much good it will accom- 
plish in giving us a right foundation 
for our musical life is beyond question. 

Mrs. Hall is to be complimented upon 
the good judgment, care and industry 
with which she has gotten up the work, 
and especially is she to be complimented 
for the lucid and effective manner of the 
presentation of the matter which it con- 


tains. 
# * a 


The critics, as I have told you, some 
weeks ago declared the music season 
over in this country, and yet there are 
the splendid performances of opera now 
being given in Ravinia Park, Chicago, 
opera and festivals in St. Louis, Balti- 
more. In New York we have the fine 
Stadium Concerts under Van Hoogstra- 
ten, the splendid popular concerts in 
Central Park under Edwin Franko Gold- 
man, the work of the Liberty Chorus 
under Camilieri. In Boston there have 
been the popular concerts given by the 
Symphony Orchestra, and so it goes all 
over the country. In fact, we may say 
with truth, the musical activities of the 
United States never cease. During the 
fall, winter and early spring, they in- 
crease, but they never cease—the emi- 
nent critics notwithstanding. 

* a * 

It was not necessary for Gatti to cable 
to his assistant manager, Edward Zieg- 
ler, that in spite of reports to the con- 
trary, Mme. Jeritza would sail for this 
country in the early fall to be here at 
the opening of the season. My reason 
for saying this is that I have recently 
read interviews both with Madame and 
with her handsome husband, the Baron 
Popper, in which they had many beauti- 
ful things to say of this country. 








[Continued on page 8] 
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Madame tells the world that she often 
thinks with gratitude of the love and 
admiration that we gave her here. She 
also has a good word to say for the 
American reporter and for American 
journalism, which she considers “tact- 


ful and high-toned.” But could any- 
thing be more tactful than Madame her- 
self, for being in Budapest when she 
gave the interview, she was careful to 
say that she loved Hungary and often 
spoke of Hungary in America. 

But it is to the Baron, her husband, 
that we must turn for a proper under- 
standing of the impression we made 
upon this genial and educated Aus- 
trian. He found things very much to 
his liking here. On the whole the inter- 
view that he gave out in Vienna was 
typically Austrian, for the Austrians 
have always been known as very charm- 
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ing people, and that is why those who 
know them, especially the Viennese, have 
felt so deeply the decay of that great 
nation and their artistic, musical and 
delightful city. 

In some points I am afraid that the 
good Baron has been not quite fully in- 
formed—where he says that in this 
country there is no socialism, no com- 
munism, no Bolshevism, except what is 
imported by European agitators, and 
that the seeds fall upon stony soil. His 
statement also that the great American 
labor leader, Gompers, enjoys the great- 
est sympathy among all classes is cal- 
culated to make Samuel smile when he 
hears it. 

The Baron’s final conclusion is that 
this country is so happy because the peo- 
ple here have enough to eat. Evidently 
this thought was inspired by the fact 
that in Central Europe and the Balkans 
the people since the great war started 
have not had enough to eat, and that is 
why they have become troublesome. It 


is perfectly true that the contented 
stomach is not disposed to revolution. 
a * aK 


Just got word from our good friend 
Charles M. Wagner, manager of Mc- 
Cormack and other noted stars. He 
writes to me from Milan where, he tells 
me, he is having a delightful time show- 
ing charming Mary McCormick the town, 
and he had wonderful days with that 
divinity, Mary Garden, who will open a 
concert tour on Sept. 30, and sails on 
the Olympic on Sept. 19. Let me tell 
you, confidentially, that Charles has 
landed two big hits for the season ’24-25. 
He tells me, too, that McCormack is now 
in London and will sail for the United 
States on Sept. 12. He is in fine condi- 
tion and looks forward to his American 
tour with great pleasure. Charles tells 
me that Sabatini is putting the finishing 
touches to “Scaramouche,” which will be 
produced on Oct. 23 at the Morosco 
Theater in New York. 


* *” * 
A modest piano virtuoso has been dis- 
covered in the person of Pouishnoff. 
Pouishnoff is said to be in the early thir- 


ties, and as he is talented and rather 
good looking and a great friend of 
Chaliapine, he has become somewhat of 
a society craze, but he certainly would 
never have inspired a special cable from 
London to the New York Herald if he 
had not posted on his door the following 
notice: 

“Monsieur Pouishnoff begs politely to 
inform those ladies who derive pleasure 
from calling uninvited on well known 
musicians that he has no special quali- 
fications whatever, and that, except for 
his pianistic art, he is the most uninter- 
esting of men. He will be extremely 
grateful if he is allowed to live the life 
of a peaceful bachelor hermit.” 

It is scarcely necessary to add that 
after this notice had been put up, the 
street in front of his home was crowded 
by adoring females from morn till night, 


says your 





Bruce Simonds, Pianist, 
to Make Concert Tour 
in America Next Season 





Bruce Simonds, American Pianist 


Bruce Simonds, young American pian- 
ist, will be heard in concert next season 
under the direction of Annie Friedberg. 
Mr. Simonds was born in Connecticut 
and received his early musical training 
from Professor Parker at Yale Univer- 
sity. In 1919 he went to Paris and Lon- 
don to study piano with Matthay in 
London and composition with d’Indy in 
the French capital. He also appeared 
successfully in concerts in both cities. 

He was awarded the Chappell 
gold medal in London and, after finish- 
ing his studies with d’Indy, he was in- 
vited to come with him to America to 
appear on his orchestra tour during 
1921-22. This gave him an opportunity 
to play under this master’s leadership 
with the leading American orchestras in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
Minneapolis. During the past year Mr. 
Simonds has been a member of the fac- 
ulty of the Yale University School of 
Music. 


Spalding Plays in London 


LONDON, July 10.—Albert Spalding, 
violinist, who is spending the summer in 
England, has been heard recently on two 
important occasions in London. On July 
5 he gave a concert before a distin- 
guished audience at Carlton House 
Terrace for the benefit of the Girl Scouts 
and on the occasion of the Polish Minis- 
ter’s official reception to Paderewski Mr. 
Spalding was the only artist chosen to 


appear. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

July 14.—Bainbridge Crist, composer 
and voice teacher, has sailed for Europe 
to place his pupil Pendleton Barr, in 
opera there. Mr. Crist will teach in 
Europe next year, and will be followed 
there by several of his pupils. Among 
other Washington musicians in Europe 
this summer are Charlotte Klein, or- 
ganist, who is studying at Fontainebleau; 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Nash, ’cellist and 
pianist, who are in Paris; Elsie Jorss, 
soprano, studying in Paris, and Claude 
Robeson, organist and director of the 
Rubinstein Club, who is conducting a 
party abroad. 

DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON, 





KANSAS CITY WOULD “INSURE” SYMPHONY 





Novel Plan to Finance Mis- 
souri City’s Orchestra 
Wins Approval 


By Blanche Lederman 

Kansas City, Mo., July 14.—To re- 
lieve the Kansas City Symphony Associa- 
tion of the annual conducting of financial 
campaigns and to provide funds for a 
music hall, a plan is under way to secure 
subscriptions in the form of twenty-year 
endowment insurance policies to be made 
payable to the orchestra association. 

George Mayo Rider, business manager 
of the association, and Anna Millar, 
originators of the plan, claim that if it 
carries through the association will have 
received by the end of twenty years a 
$3,000,000 fund. Meanwhile, annual 
dividends on unmatured policies will be 
paid to the orchestra association, and 
although nothing will be gained from 
this source the first year, it will approxi- 
mate thereafter $18,000 annually. 

Sigmund Harzfeld, president of the 
association, approving the plan, thinks 
the feature of the symphony and its aims 
can be perpetuated. He believes the time 
will come when the Kansas City Sym- 
phony will rank with others in the coun- 
try. “A symphony orchestra,” he 
claims, “of merit and size to be repre- 
sentative of Kansas City, will cost an- 
nually at least $100,000 above all box 
office receipts. The association has an 
exceptional opportunity to finance itself 
in a big way and I have every expecta- 
tion of seeing the quota of $3,000,000 
plentifully oversubscribed.” 

Conservatory commencement exercises 
and studio recitals have marked musical 
activities the past month. On June 7 the 
Kansas City Conservatory of Music held 
its sixteenth graduation exercises at 
Ivanhoe Auditorium. Conducted by Ar- 
nold Volpe, musical director of the school, 
the conservatory orchestra was heard in 
compositions by Adam, Grieg and Tchai- 
kovsky. Pearl Roemer, pianist, played, 
with orchestral accompaniment, Godard’s 
Introduction and Allegro, and Gladys 
Brittain, soprano, was heard in an aria 
of Mozart. Walter S. Dickey, a director 
of the conservatory, awarded certificates 
and medals to Catherine Hatch, Mary 
McKee, Pearl Roemer, Gladys Brittain, 
Mrs. W. Laurence Dickey, Ednah Evelyn 
Hawkins, Margaret Heck, Grace Bailey, 
A. R. Barclay, Zelma Flanner and Ethel 
Jones. 

The ninth commencement program of 
the Horner Institute of Fine Arts was 
held lately at the school. An address 
was delivered by Rev. Charles F. Aked 
and diplomas presented by Charles F. 
Horner, president of the school. Original 
compositions by students of the theory 
department—Fantasie for Violin of 
Beuhal Marty, played by Markwood 
Holmes, and songs of Welcome Hayhurst 
and Mary Watson, sung by Helen Brown 
Read—were heard. A quintet (Helen 
Brown Read, Mrs. Howard Austin, Arch 
Bailey, Harry Strawbridge and Floyd 
Gamble) sang the Prayer and Quintet 
from “Lohengrin.” Arch Bailey opened 
the program with an aria by Handel. 

Clarence Eddy, organist, played an im- 
pressive program on June 15 at the Lin- 
wood Presbyterian Church, dedicating 
the Kilgen organ recently installed. Dr. 
Eddy was assisted by Mrs. R. B. Shof- 
stall, soprano; Mrs. Nora Moss, con- 
tralto, and Sue Goff Bush, accompanist. 


by Hubert Small, 


Mrs. Carl Busch presented the pupils 
of her piano class in three programs dur- 
ing the month of June, at All Souls’ 
Church. On June 14 the professional 
members of the Busch pianists’ club 
were heard. Mrs. C. M. Moore, vocalist, 
and Mrs. Jennie Schultz, accompanist, 
assisted. 

A vocal recital by pupils of Edna For- 
sythe was given recently at the Athe- 
naeum. Miss Forsythe was _ assisted 
flautist, and Ralf 
Stephens, ’cellist. 

A rally program of the Kansas City 
Federated Junior Music Clubs was pre- 
sented by the student division at the St. 
Regis Hotel, on June 18. 

Leon Sametini, violinist of the Chicago 
Music College, who has been conducting 
a master class at the Horner Institute of 
Fine Arts, was warmly received by a 
large audience in the reception rooms of 
the school, on July 7. With Phillip Score 
at the piano. Mr. Sametini played the 
César Franck Sonata. In matters of tone, 
bowing, technique and interpretation, 
Mr. Sametini proved himself a notable 
player. Compositions of Chausson, Tchai- 
kovsky, Chopin, Sarasate and Saint- 
Saéns completed the program. 


PRESERVING SHEET MUSIC 








Eight Suggestions for Lengthening the 
Life of Your Library 


Eight practical suggestions for the 
care of sheet music are listed in the 
London Musical Standard for June 30. 
They are as follows: 

1. If you are anxious to keep a new 
song or instrumental piece nice and 
fresh, cut down the wide margins some- 
what and paste a strip of brown paper 
up the back. 

2. As soon as a tear is made, paste it 
up with some or the specially made 
gummed paper sold in little reels. 

3. A pretty portfolio can easily be 
made from some cardboard and a piece 
of pretty cretonne. There is no reason 
why music holders should be ugly. 

4. If songs, etc., have a title-page miss- 
ing, a cover can be made of a piece of 
brown paper to keep it neat, with a label 
giving contents. 

5. When a new vocal score is pur- 
chased, a piece of linen should be firmly 
glued up the spine; this will save it froni 
speedy dilapidation. 

6. Small items, like anthems, do best 
stitched with thread into a little brown 
paper cover. 

7. Corners to be “turned over” may be 
strengthened with a little triangle of 
paper pasted over them. 

8. Quartet and other parts should al- 
ways be tied together with tape when not 
in use. What is more annoying than to 
find one missing? It is best to number 
these prominently. 





Irene Scharrer, English Pianist, Coming 
to America for Tour 


An English pianist who will be heard 
in America next season for the first time 
is Irene Scharrer, who will come to this 
country in the fall for an extended tour 
under the direction of Loudon Charlton. 
Miss Scharrer has been heard in London 
and on the Continent with great success, 
winning special recognition for her in- 
terpretations of Chopin. Her last Lon- 
don recital was given in Wigmore Hall 
on June 22 in a program devoted to 
works of Chopin and Schumann. 


Meta Schumann Proves 
Her Artistry as Composer, 
Accompanist and Singer 








Photo Bangs Studio 
Meta Schumann 


Meta Schumann, young American 
musician who is best known as an accom- 
panist and coach, is devoting her sum- 
mer vacation to composition, and a group 
of new songs will have their introduction 
to American audiences next fall. Miss 
Schumann has displayed her ability in 
three distinct fields of music—as accom- 
panist, singer and composer. For the 
last two seasons she has been much in 
demand as accompanist, and her work 
with Elena Gerhardt, Felix Salmond, 
George Meader and Cornelius Van Vliet 
has attracted critical praise. 

Miss Schumann was born in Minne- 
apolis and, after her early studies in 
America, continued her work in London. 
She began her career as a singer and 
appeared with the Russian Symphony, 
the St. Paul Symphony and ‘as regular 
soloist of the First Reformed Church of 
Brooklyn for several years. A few sea- 
sons ago she sang the soprano role in a 
presentation of Coleridge-Taylor’s “Hia- 
watha” in Schenectady, N. Y., under the 
baton of Arthur W. Hallam. Her pref- 
erence for the piano led her to specialize 
as an accompanist. Miss Schumann’s 
compositions have been used by George 
Meader, Max Bloch and other noted art- 
ists, and next season several of her songs 
will be sung by Mme. Gerhardt and Mar- 
guerita Sylva, who are great admirers 
of her work. 





Enesco to Tour America Again 


Georges Enesco, composer, conductor 
and violinist, who was first heard in 
America last season, has denied the story 
that he expects to enter a monastic or- 
der in the near future. Instead he will 
return for a second tour under the man- 
agement of Loudon Charlton, his en- 
gagements including appearances with 
the New York Symphony in New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Washington and 
Baltimore. He will open his tour with a 
recital in Paterson, N. J., under the aus- 
pices of the Friday Afternoon Musical 
Club. 


Alfred Mirovitch, pianist, who is con- 
ducting a master class in Los Angeles, 
has all his time taken by students and 
teachers from all parts of the West. L. 
E. Behymer, who is managing the 
course, is arranging for a longer period 
next year. 
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Federation More Than Doubles Clubs 
During Mrs. Frankel’s Incumbency 


AMUUDNGLUANALSU CSTA TUTTE 


(Portrait on Front Page) 


OS ANGELES, July 14.—During the 
two years of Mrs. Cecil Frankel’s 
incumbency as chairman of the extension 
department of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs, the latter has more than 
doubled the number of affiliated clubs. 


Mrs. Frankel is a pioneer among music 
club workers; she was founder and twice 
president of the California Federation 
of Music Clubs. 

_“Of course it is thanks to the exten- 
sion chairmen of the various State Fed- 
erations if the National Federation has 
grown from 873 clubs to 1903 federated 
organizations,’ Mrs. Frankel remarked, 
declining to accept congratulations upon 
her notable work which took her four 
times across the continent into twenty- 
three States lecturing on and organizing 
extension work. Instead of nine States 
remaining without the guidance of 
federated State officers, when she took 
over the Extension Department, now only 
one State, Nevada, is without this organ- 
ization. 

“My observations in this work show 
that the growth of a federation, like that 
of any big business, must be fostered 
along consistent, systematic lines in 
order to produce the greatest results for 
the comparatively least effort. 


Plan to Train Workers 


“I hope therefore that in the near fu- 
ture the National Federation will find 
it possible to hold classes, or institutes 
in every State and various districts of 
these States, where new and younger 
federation workers can be trained by 
those more experienced in business tech- 
nique or procedure of federation work,” 
Mrs. Frankel said in answer to a ques- 
tion as to what in her opinion as Na- 
tional Extension Head would be the mosu 
important work toward the further de- 
velopment of the National Federation. 

“Such classes covering all phases of 
federation work as applied to different 
local conditions would benefit the in- 
dividual States as much as they would 
aid the national growth of the federation 
and therefore knit our national organ- 
ization close together. These class mem- 
bers themselves and the club members 
coming in contact with them would gain 
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a wider and more practicable under- 
standing of the federation and its mis- 
sion. 

“American: business men at the head 
of lacge concerns are arranging classes 
for their employees where the latter are 
being taught the psychological working 
of their individual task, as they are be- 
coming acquainted with the idea their 
firm is trying to project into the public. 
The employer today is selling, so to 
speak, his own business ideas and 
axioms to his employees. Similarly, we 
must ‘sell’ the federation idea to our 
club members and, even more, to our 
incoming State Federation officers, so 
that the latter can in turn spread that 
idea to clubs yet to be federated. 

“To come back to my proposal of hold- 
ing such institutes. There, at these 
meetings national leaders who are ac- 
quainted with the individual problems 
and experiences of workers in the vari- 
ous States, can aid those attending these 
classes by communicating to them the 
helpful tactics practised in other dis- 
tricts. Then the federation idea will 
become workable, applicable everywhere. 
Then we will have a greater National 
Federation of Music Clubs as a vital 
asset to a greater musical America 
for which we all are striving. 

BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 





Cleveland Musical Association Awards 
Medals to Contest Winners 


CLEVELAND, July 14.—The contest for 
the Wilson G. Smith gold medals, pre- 
sented annually by the Cleveland Musi- 
eal Association, was held on June 29. 
The competition included tests for voice. 
piano, violin and organ. In the voice 
trial three contestants were found to 
have an equal number of points to their 
credit. They will sing in a final trial at 
the concert to be given by the associa- 
tion on Sept. 28. They are Harold L. 
Branch, William A. Cahill and Herbert 
Riemenschneider. The judges for voice 
were William Saal, Edwin H. Douglass, 
Mrs. C. B. Ellinwood and Grace Probert. 
Ruth Fox, ten years old, was winner in 
Class B in the piano contest. Three Class 
A contestants came out equal and these 
also will appear in a final trial. They 
are Louise Munsie, Annabelle Jackson 
and Doris Quinn. The judges for piano 
were Carl Riemenschneider, William A. 
Pecker and Clarice Balas. The winner 
in Class A for violin was Arline Gibbons, 
the winner in Class B Philip Brestoff. 
The judges were Sol Marcosson, Johann 
Beck and L. Nazar Kurkdjie. Laura 
Louise Bender won in Class A for organ 
and Kathryn Walters in Class B. The 
judges were Patty Stair and J. R. Hall. 





Greenville Applauds Ethelynde Smith 


GREENVILLE, N. C., July 7.—Ethelynde 
Smith, soprano; was heard in an enjoy- 
able concert at the East Carolina Teach- 
ers’ College on the evening of June 29. 
It was her first appearance in Green- 
ville and she immediately established 
herself as an artist of exceptional merit. 
Her clear voice and fine style made her 
singing of “Depuis le Jour” by Charpen- 
tier and “The Spring Song of the Robin 
Woman” by Cadman especially effective. 
Her program also included numbers in 
French, a group of Russian songs and 
two groups of songs in English. Many 
encores were demanded. Louise Burton 
gave excellent support at the piano. 


Cleveland Fortnightly Club Announces 
Three Attractions 


CLEVELAND, July 14.—The Fortnightly 
Musical Club has announced the attrac- 
tions secured for three artist concerts 
for next season. These events, open to 
the general public, are Mozart’s opera, 
“The Impresario,” with Percy Hemus in 
the title réle, Oct. 25; Ernest Hutcheson 
in piano recital, Dec. 11; Ragini Devi 
with two assisting artists in “Songs and 
Dances of India,” Jan. 3. 
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Appointed to Baylor University 

WATERLOO, Iowa, July 14.—Mr. and 
Mrs. Kenneth E. Runkel, who have di- 
rected the Runkel Studios in the First 
National Bank Building for the past five 
years and have been prominent in musi- 
cal circles of this city, have accepted 
positions in Baylor University, Waco, 
Tex. Mr. Runkel has been elected head 
of the theory and organ department and 
Mrs. Runkel will be professor of vocal 
music. Mr. Runkel will also fill the posi- 
tion of University organist and organist 
for the First Baptist Church. He has 
been organist and director of music of 
the Grace M. E. Church, the Westmin- 
ster Presbyterian Church, the First 
Evangelical Church and several musical 
festivals and concerts. Before going to 
Waco, Mr. and Mrs. Runkel will go to 
Minneapolis, where Mr. Runkel will ful- 
fill an engagement this summer with the 
Hennepin Avenue Methodist Church as 
musical director and organist. 

BELLE CALDWELL. 


Hugo Goodwin Appointed Municipal 
Organist of St. Paul 


St. Paut, July 14.—Hugo Goodwin, 
for many years a prominent organist 
of Chicago and later head of the organ 


department at Carleton College in 
Northfield, Minn., has been appointed 
municipal organist of St. Paul, succeed- 
ing Chandler Goldthwait, whose resig- 
nation was accepted some time ago. Mr. 
Goodwin has announced a series of four 
recitals a week during the summer, and 
after October one recital weekly. The 
programs are to be given on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays. 





FLINT, MicH.—Josephine Foster pre- 
sented the following pupils in a piano 
recital: Kathryn Leoffler, Anna Waite, 
Beulah Whipple, Marjorie Thomas, 
Thyra Parsons, Lillian Parsons, Evelyn 
Potter, Marion McGinty, Doris Ritter 
and Thelma Swart. Doris Charland, so- 
prano, assisted.—The following piano 
pupils of Donna Johnson Sutton gave a 
program at the First Congregational 
Church, assisted by Ralph E. Crandall, 
violinist: John Bigelow, Flora Heidt- 
man, Ruth Clark, Eva Neeper, Marian 
Miller, Roger Thompson, Ernest Clark, 
Elton Wright, Donald Kinsman, Janet 
Thompson, Geraldine Wright, Winifred 


Drago, Gladys Eggison, Marion Nor- 
wood, Alice Martin, Virginia Glover, 
Esther Bigelow, Katherine Farnum, 


Katherine Wilkins and Ellen Maxwell. 


“GYPSY BARON” IN ST. LOUIS 





Strauss Work One of Most Popular 
Given Thus Far by Municipal 
Company 
St. Louis, July 14.—The_ seasons 
second opera by Johann Strauss, “The 
Gypsy Baron,” has proved a favorite 
with local music lovers and affords Craig 
Campbell as Sandor Barinkay the best 
opportunity he has had during the cur- 
rent series. This rather strenuous part 
was excellently sung by the popular 
tenor of the Municipal Opera Company. 
Next honors vocally passed to Helena 
Morrill as Saffi and Flavia Arcaro as 
Czipra. The latter’s characterization 
was exceptionally fine. Detmar Poppen 
as Count Carnero had a fair chance to 
display his vocal powers. Fanny Block’s 
fine contralto voice was heard to ad- 
vantage in the smaller part of Mirabella 
and Blanche Duffield as Arsena sang 
and acted in commendable fashion. The 
chorus was one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the performance and Charles 

Previn conducted capitally. 

The two final recitals of the Leo C. 
Miller studios took place this week, being 
performed by Alfred Schmied on July 9 
and Herbert Fenton on July 11. Both 
of these artist-pupils played commend- 
ably. HERBERT W. Cost. 





Doubts Reports of German Monarchists’ 


Ban on Hempel 

Cable dispatches from Europe, pub- 
lished in various New York papers on 
July 17, stated that Frieda Hempel, so- 
prano, formerly of the Metropolitan, 
had been warned by a faction of monar- 
chists that on account of “unfaithful- 
ness to Germany” during the recent war 
she would not be permitted to sing in 
Germany. The accounts further stated 
that Miss Hempel was notified that if 
she attempted to appear, she would be 
“howled down.” W. B. Kahn, husband 
of Miss Hempel, when spoken to con- 
cerning the statement, said: “Miss Hem- 
pel was asked by leading impresarios to 
sing in Germany last year and again 
this year, so I do not understand the 
story. When I left her in Paris, two 
weeks ago, she had refused many offers 
from various opera houses in Europe, as 
she wishes to have the entire summer for 
her vacation. She does not intend to 
sing anywhere in Europe except the re- 
turn ‘Jenny Lind’ engagement in Lon- 
don in October just before she sails for 
home.” Mr. Kahn added that he had 
received a cable from Miss Hempel from 
Sils Maria several days ago and that 
she had said nothing about any trouble. 





Examples of tone production 
aid both teacher and pupil 


A man’s voice does not demonstrate well to 
a woman student and vice versa, but with the 


Oscar Saenger Course 
in Vocal Training 


actual examples of tone production are af- 
forded for each student’s type voice, and so are 


of invaluable assistance. 


Victor Records of the Oscar Saenger Course 
are on sale by all dealers in Victor products. 
Ask to hear them. 
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MUSICAL AMERICA is not responsible for the opinions or statements of Open Forum writers. Please make 
your letter brief,and sign your full name and address. Names will be withheld if requested.— EDITOR. 





Defends the Harp as a Solo Instru- 
ment 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I have been interested in reading 
several letters recently published in your 
Open Forum by someone who signs him- 
self “Haruspex” and by the Executive 
Committee of the National Association 
of Harpists, Inc. 

When “Haruspex’s” first letter ap- 
peared, my first inclination was to an- 
swer it myself. Being a lover of good 
harp music, I resented his attitude, but 
had his letter been less scathing in its 
nature, I could have very well sym- 
pathized with his feeling in the matter. 
I can well understand how someone 


could say “I do not like the harp as a 
solo instrument.” I can understand it 
because the harps and harpists many 
people have heard would not make one 
feel otherwise. Of course there are some 
excellent harpists, and some of the harps 
of recent years are marvels of tonal 
beauty, capable of the most exquisite 
variety of tone and dynamics. But as 
it is only comparatively recently that 
these harps have been developed, and 
therefore only recently that the best 
musicians have become interested in 
writing for it and in playing it, it is 
natural, unfortunately, that there are 
still many of the old fashioned harps— 
and harpists—still being inflicted on the 
public. Now, if someone has only heard 
this kind of harp music, how can he be 
expected to laud the instrument? 

This passed through my mind when 
I first read “Haruspex’s” first letter, 
but after a second reading, I decided 
that to answer it would be merely a 
waste of time, for I judged that it was 
written by a bigot who enjoys being 
antagonistic. 

However, I was not surprised to see 
that the letter was answered in the fol- 
lowing issue of your paper. These days 
there are too many friends of the harp 
to have the statement “The harp is in- 
adequate as a solo instrument” pass 
without comment. 

In reply to the remark about the con- 
vention concert of the National Associ- 
ation of Harpists, the Executive Com- 
mittee made the observation that “Haru- 
spex” did not say whether he attended 
the concert or not. I was amused to 
read in “Haruspex’s” latest outburst 
that he was not there! This admission 
in itself shows that he is speaking of 
something of which he knows nothing. 
When he writes that “The Executive 
Committee of the N. A. of H. might have 
acquired some grasp of its subject be- 
fore undertaking to reply” it is really 
too ridiculous to answer! The state- 
ment “A sense of logic, I am fully aware, 
is the last qualification to be expected 
in anyone who plays the harp as a solo 
instrument” is quite broad, but to my 
mind does not prove that the writer is 
broadminded! 

Therefore, the purpose of this letter is 
not to answer “Haruspex” personally. 
My idea is merely to say a few words 
to those who may have read these letters 
and who have had little opportunity to 
hear harp music. To them I want to 
point out that the harp in its now per- 
fected mechanism and tonal power and 
beauty is a very young instrument, and 
it is only natural to suppose that anyone 
who does not appreciate it is “ill- 
informed” and has not had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing the real harp. The 
fact that it is now respected by the 
greatest musicians of the day, and that 
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the harp as a solo instrument is becom- 
ing more and more popular, shows that 
“Haruspex’s” views are not shared by 
many. E. M. 
Sewickley, Pa., July 11, 1923. 





Study Club Uses “Musical America” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

We have been making very good use of 
MuSICAL AMERICA in many ways in this 
section. I have found such very valuable 
articles in your columns and these we 
read before the Music Students’ Club 
regularly—particularly articles like that 
about Louis Graveure in the issue of 
June 30. They bring a message of in- 
spiration, even at this great distance, 
and all members of the Club feel that 
MusIcAL AMERICA will mean much to 
them in the building of Club programs 
this coming season. 

VOLINA P. EVALSON. 

Sioux Falls, S. D., July 6, 1923. 





To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


MuSsICAL AMERICA’S GUIDE is a very 
fine and extremely useful publication. 1 
would like to add, while I am writing to 
you, that as a subscriber for MUSICAL 
AMERICA, I enjoy it very much. It is 
invaluable in keeping me informed as to 
musical events, tendencies and personali- 
ties. I like your policy of not being too 
technical or overdignified—a fault, per- 
haps, of the musical profession as a 
whole. H. W. JAKEWAY, 
Asst. Editor and Editor of Music, the 

Toronto Star Weekly. 

Toronto, Canada, July 2, 


1928. 





Record of the Friends of Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Sir Thomas Beecham, in a recent ad- 
dress before the Critics’ Circle in Lon- 
don, deplored the fact that there was 
no common policy or desire that could 
be maintained for more than one season 
and asserted that “Music generally 
seems today to be like the drama—about 
as bad as can be. I do not think that 
ever in the history of music has there 
been so little good music being written 
and so much bad music. In the last two 
or three hundred years, we have never 
yet struck such a rotten patch and I 
think it will get worse.” These words 
are well worth digesting for they sound 
an alarm regarding the condition of 
music today all too apparent. The 
dearth of current great music and great 
composers has driven artists and musical 
organizations back to the ancients. That 
is the raison d’etre of the Society of 
the Friends of Music. 

It is not the fault of any one person 
or class that the greatest music happens 
to come from Germany; it is because the 
world is not producing any geniuses 
of the Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Wag- 
ner type, but running a mad race toward 
an ultra-modernism that portends chaos 
and ruin. There is also another phase 
of this unhappy condition—many of the 
immortal works are so overworked as 
to place them in artistic jeopardy. One 
tires of the best if fed upon it too per- 
sistently. There seems to be a woeful 
lack of desire on the part of conductors 
and managers to take a chance with 
the musical public by presenting any- 
thing other than what they know. In 
this respect, the Friends of Music is a 
radical innovator, aiming to give as 
much of the best music as possible and 
a glance at the report for the first decade 
of its efforts verifies this. 

_Of 306 compositions performed in 
sixty concerts, there were thirty-eight 
“first” times, with thirty-five by Bach, 
twenty-nine by Brahms, twenty-two by 
Beethoven and fourteen by Mozart. Of 
ninety-three composers, twenty-five were 
German and sixty-eight other nationali- 
ties of which fourteen were American 
and English. Ninety-one artists ap- 
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peared, twenty-five being American and 
twelve German. The Friends of Music 
therefore is offering a series of pro- 
grams each season that places it in a 
position quite apart from other organiza- 
tions and probably the only one that 
does not come under the censure of 
Deems Taylor, of the New York World, 
who said of the past season: “Every 
conductor makes up his season’s pro- 
grams with little or no reference to the 
plans of his confréres. The result is 
that some pieces are played to death, 
while others, equally meritorious, get one 
or two hearings or none at all.” 
C. E. LE MASSENA. 
New York City, July 7, 1923. 


Miss Brower Offers Apvlogy 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
Again I am in deep water over in- 
advertent omissions from my _ recent 
article on the Piano Season. Each year 
I try to be exceedingly careful not to 
leave anyone of importance out of the 
list. I labor, unaided, for days and 
weeks over this blessed article, yet the 


harder I try, some name seems bound 
to escape notice, and some good friend 
is slighted. 

It doesn’t seem to help matters to 
announce that I may not bring in every 
name that should be there, that I am 
not infallible, that mistakes will some- 
times occur, that if managers do not 
extend professional courtesies, I cannot 
always agree to remember and make 
note of the work of their artists, and 
so on, and so on. 

This year I deeply regret omitting the 
name of Arthur Shattuck. I always try 
to hear every artist I mention,—itself 
a big task. I listened to Shattuck’s re- 
cital with keen pleasure; it was serious 
and musicianly, in fact one of the best 
he has given here. I did not hear Mr. 
Harold Morris’ recital, but he certainly 
should have an honorable place on the 
list. I also fear that Winifred Byrd 
did not receive due mention. 

When Mme. Guiomar Novaes, during 
a delightful evening spent with her just 
before she left America, questioned 
whether Arthur Rubinstein had given 
a recital in New York, I could not really 
remember, as I had had no announce- 
ment of one from his manager. I will 
confess to you, dear Editor, that I not 
only hear from artists if I do not speak 
of them, but also from their managers, 
if I do not say enough! So you see it 
is not at all such an easy matter as 
it looks, to write the Annual Review. 

In conclusion I can only hope that this 
tardy yet sincere apology will heal 
wounded hearts and that I shall once 
come be forgiven. 

HARRIETTE BROWER. 

New York, July 14, 1923. 





BERLIN, July 2.—Members of the com- 
pany of the Berlin State Opera will un- 
dertake a trip to Christiania, according 
to a recent report, and give guest per- 
formances of “Salome” and “Mona 
Lisa.” Max Schillings and Selmar 
Meyrowitz are mentioned as leaders of 
the ensemble. 


15,000 ATTEND STREET 
“SING” IN WASHINGTON 





Local Artists and Teachers Present Pro- 
grams of Interest—Studio Re- 
ception Held 


WASHINGTON, July 8.—A throng esti- 
mated at 15,000 persons attended the 
first of the “Street Sings” sponsored by 
the Community Music Association on 
July 10, under the leadership of Robert 
Lawrence. The words of the familiar 
songs were shown on a motion picture 
screen stretched between two houses, ani 
piano accompaniments were played by 
Mrs. Clyde H. Grimes. Bessie Birch 
Haycock, with her mother, Mrs. Isaac 
Birch, as accompanist, was the soloist 
and led the singing of “Carry Me Back 
to Old Virginny. Another “sing” has 
been arranged at the same place two 
weeks hence, and the Community Music 
Association has extended its services to 
the ‘“‘Noel House.” 

Ruth Mae Hansford, heard recently in 
recital under the patronage of her 
teacher, Mrs. Ruby Smith Stahl, has 
been chosen precenter for the summer 
months of the Grace Reformed Church. 

Franceska Kaspar Lawson gave the 
third song recital of a series at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia last week. She re- 
cently gave programs at Juanita Col- 
lege, Huntington, Pa.; the Millerville 
State Normal School, Pa., and the Cum- 
berland Valley State Normal School, Pa. 

Estelle Wentworth, operatic soprano, 
is singing at the Steel Pier at Atlantic 
City. 

George Schimmel, vocal teacher, held a 
reception Monday afternoon in honor of 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Brady of Buffalo. 
An excellent program was given by the 
following Washington artists: Helen 
Gerrer, violinist; Katherine Riggs, harp- 
ist; Victor Golibart, tenor, and Ells- 
worth Condron, tenor. Katherine Weber 
and George Schimmel were the accom- 
panists. DoroTHY DEMUTH WATSON. 





Victoria Hayes, soprano, and Salva- 
tore de Stefano, harpist, have been 
engaged for a concert at the Art Asso- 
ciation in Newport, R. I., on July 26. 
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Leading Tenor of the Chicago Opera Company 





R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, 


“One of those tenors whom Verdi must have loved.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 
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Declare “‘Guide’’ a Great Achievement 


PUDINUALAAYULAUUGSSEUGAGGOAALAULG TET EATEN Mit Nill 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
Thanks for your 1923 GUIDE which will 
prove a valuable mine of information in 
connection with my duties as President 
of the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference. W. OTTO MIESSNER, Pres. 
Miessner Piano Company. 
Milwaukee, Wis., June 30, 1923. 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 

I wish to congratulate you on getting 
out this much needed GuipE. It will fill 
a long felt want in my own office, as the 
information is so well systematized that 
it can be used for many purposes in the 
concert business. 

JESSICA COLBERT, Managing Director, 

San Francisco Stage Guild. 

San Francisco, June 28, 1923. 


To the Editor of MusicaL AMERICA: 
No one should be without your splendid 
Musical GUIDE, so please send me the 
volume for 1923 soon. Also enclose check 
for my tenth renewal of the “best musi- 
cal magazine in any country.” Also, I 
did not know for years the brilliant 
editor was the delightfully naughty and 
most entertaining “Mephisto.” I always 
read it—your page first. 
EDITH NOYES GREEN. 
Framingham, Mass., June 20, 1923. 


[From the Erie (Pa.) Daily Times.] 

We are in receipt of the MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1923. This marks 
the third anniversary of the GUIDE, which 
is compiled by John C. Freund, Editor 
of MusIcAL AMERICA. The GUIDE con- 


Hdeardo PETRI 
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Mr. Petri announces that he will continue 
to teach privately through the Summer 
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tains some very valuable information for 
managers of artists, for artists seeking 
engagements, in fact, for anyone who 
would like to get a knowledge of what 
America is doing musically. It contains 
special articles on subjects such as “‘How 
to Enter the Concert Field,” “How to 
Select a Teacher,” “Cost of a Début in 
New York.” We heartily recommend 
this GUIDE to our readers. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
The GUIDE is even more comprehensive 
and exhaustive than in past seasons. It 
is difficult to see how any musically- 
minded person can do without it. 
FLORA WARD HINELINE, Music Editor, 
Toledo Times. 
June 25, 1923. 


Toledo, Ohio, 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

Permit me to thank you for the very 
authentic information contained in the 
best and most complete publication of its 
kind ever printed, namely, MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1923. 

FRANK W. HEALY, 
Concert Manager. 

San Francisco, July 3, 1923. 

To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 

I am indebted to you for the copy of 
the 1923 GuipE—which I have examined 
with much interest and an equal amount 
of satisfaction. It is remarkably com- 
plete in its scope and should prove a 
decided asset to all who have need for 
its services. 

GEORGE F. OGDEN, Manager, 
Ogden Concert Series. 
Des Moines, Ia., June 25, 1923. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA 
I have received my copy of MUSICAL 
AMERICA’S GUIDE and I want to con- 
gratulate you on its completeness and 
usefulness. It is a most helpful acquisi- 
tion to any musical management. 
JOSEPH COGHLAN, 
Director 5 Musical Bureau. 
New York, July 3, 1923. 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I beg to acknowledge with thanks the 
receipt of the 1923 GuipE, which I shall 
have much pleasure and satisfaction in 
using. I shall be most happy, as I use it 
to jot down any suggestions that might 
be of assistance in making up another 
one. I have noted the new features with 
interest and feel that you have added to 
the usefulness of the book most materi- 
ally. ADELLA PRENTISS HUGHES, 

Manager the Cleveland Orchestra. 

Cleveland, Ohio, June 30, 1923. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post.] 


MusiIcAL AMERICA’S GUIDE for 1923, 
compiled by John C. Freund, editor of 
MusicAL AMERICA and THE MUSIC 
TRADES, has just been issued. This di- 
gest of the musical resources of the 
United States and Canada is complete 
in every detail and between the two 
covers can be found information about 
everything musical from the cost of a 
début in New York City to festivals and 
where they are held. Editorials of in- 
terest are found under the titles of 
“Making Your Community a Musical 
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The Free Privileges 


Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the 


opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences, and the daily 
associations are favaluable advantages tc 
the music student. 
A Complete Orchestra 

Offers advanced pupils in pianoforte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in re- 
hearsal and public appearance with or- 


hestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department 
Practical training in 
General Manager 


acting. 











Center;” “Musical Education in Amer- 
ica;” “How to Select a Teacher;” “Sum- 
mer Music Study in the United States;” 
“How to Organize a Successful Music 
Studio;” “How to Enter the Concert 
Field;” “Cost of a Début in New York,” 
and “Musical Managers and How They 
Operate.” The majority of the book is 
devoted to a listing of the American and 
Canadian cities, the population, railroads, 
principal hotels, newspapers, music edi- 
tors, auditoriums, local managers, choral 
societies and clubs of each being given. 
A wealth of information is contained be- 
tween the two covers for both amateur 
and professional musicians. 


MIROVITCH INAUGURATES 
COURSE IN LOS ANGELES 


Pianist Gives First Concert in University 
of California Series—Song Wins 
Award at Fiesta 


Los ANGELES, July 14.—Alfred Miro- 
vitch, Russian pianist, gave the opening 
recital of the local branch of the Uni- 
versity of California, which, thanks to 
the progressiveness of Dean Baldwin M. 
Woods, is sponsoring a concert course 
of excellent quality at nominal admission 
prices for the benefit of students. 
Impresario Behymer has donated his 
services in arranging the concert series. 

Arthur Hubbard, vocal coach of Bos- 
ton, has established master-class studios 
here under the management of France 


Goldwater, who has leased the Walker 
Theater Auditorium. 
Anna Priscilla Risher’s song “El 


Camino Real,” (“The Royal Highway”) 
was unanimously selected at the jury, 
consisting of Emil Oberhoffer, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman and Bruno David 
Ussher, at the song contest held during 
the fiesta of the Hollywood Art Associ- 
ation. Miss Risher’s song is vivacious, 
has atmosphere, and endowed with clever 
touches reminiscent of the Spanish Mis- 
sion days. The words are by John Mac- 
Groarty, author of the “Mission Play.’ 
Miss Risher is head of the Cumnock 
School Music Department, one of the 
leading girls’ colleges in the West. 
BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 





SIOUX FALLS, 8S. D. 


July 14.—The sixth biennial song fes- 
tival was given by the Sioux Valley- 
Singers’ Association on June 29 and 30. 
Male choruses from Sioux City, Iowa, 
Brookings, S. D., Canton, S. D., Baltic- 
Colton, S. D., and Sioux Falls, made up 
a large gathering of singers, under the 
baton of Frederic Wick and Carl Man- 
nerud. Holgar Larsen, tenor, was well 
received in his solos—The Music Stu- 
dents’ Club, under the leadership of 
Volina Powers-Evalson, has been or- 
ganized in Sioux Falls. All of the voice 
students of Mme. Evalson’s summer 
class and many students of other teach- 
ers have joined the new organization. 
Fifty students of Vernon Alger, teacher 
of violin, appeared in a recital at the 
City Temple recently. 

VOLINA POWERS-EVALSON. 


Klibansky Gives Sateen in Memphis 


Lotta Madden, soprano, a pupil of Ser- 
gei Klibansky, has been heard with suc- 
cess in several solo appearances in New 
York with the Goldman Concert Band. 
Lottice Howell, another pupil, who has 
been singing at a large moving picture 
theater in New Orleans, has met with 
such success that she has been engaged 
for an indefinite period. Mrs. Gardener 
Strickland and Miss C. Blake, members 
of Mr. Klibansky’s class in Memphis, 
sang recently at a reception given at the 
Bohlmann School for Ernest R. Kroeger 
of St. Louis. Mr. Klibansky was also 
heard in a short program in Memphis, 
illustrating his lecture on “How to Start 
a Pupil.” He is now in Seattle at the 
Cornish School of Music. 


Hughes Wins  ameilt in ™- 


Ky., July 14.—Damages in 
the sum of $1,300 have been awarded to 
Edwin Hughes, New York pianist and 
teacher, as the result of the legal — 
instituted by Mr. Hughes against P. 
3urnham, his former manager, for Es 
leged breach of contract. 


LOUISVILLE, 





Pupil Heard in Seattle 


Bosworth, soprano of Se- 
studied for several seasons 
with Eugene Bernstein, gave a recital in 
the Masonic Temple, Seattle, recently, 
scoring a success with groups that in- 
cluded Hageman’s “Do Not Go, My 
Love,” Curran’s “Dawn” and numbers 
by Lehmann and Nutting. 


Bernstein 


Mrs. R. C. 
attle, who has 


Carre Louise Dunning 
to Hold Annual Class 
in New York in August 











Carre Louise Dunning, Leaving for a Drive 


in Los Angeles 
Carre Louise Dunning, founder and 
head of the Dunning System of Im- 


proved Music Study, who since the ex- 
tension of her method to _ practically 
every State in the United States has 
limited the number of her normal courses 
to two a year, will arrive in New York 
in the latter part of this month in order 
to begin her annual course in the Easi 
on Aug. 1. Teachers from almost every 
part of the country have already enrolled 
for the work which this summer will be 
conducted at the Scudder School in West 
Seventy-second Street. The practice of 
permitting normal teachers to review 
the course will also bring many Dunning 
teachers, adding to an already full class. 
Mrs. Dunning is shown in the accom- 
panying photog raph ready for a drive 
in her car in Los Angeles, where she 
was ill for several months last winter. 
About May 1, she went to Portland to 
recuperate, and in company with a 
friend, sustained severe injury in an 
automobile wreck. She has now fully 
recovered. 





Flonzaleys Have Heavy Schedule 


The Flonzaley Quartet will give its 
first New pany subscription concert of 
the coming season on Nov. 20 and will 
appear in the same week in Philadelphia, 
Chambersburg, Newcastle, Beaver Falls 
and Fairmont, W. Va. Following these 
engagements, the Quartet will play in 
cities of the Middle West, returning to 
New York on Dec. 17 for a week of re- 
cording at the Victor studios. F ebruary 
and March will be devoted to a tour of 
the South and Middle West. 


Frieda Klink, contralto, was the soloist 
in a concert by the Apollo Club of As- 
bury Park recently. 
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PIANO TEACHERS 


who are associated with the Art Publication Society receive a unique service of 
perpetual duration that cannot be obtained from any other source. 

For the past ten years we have made it our business to study the actual 
needs of piano teachers in order to inaugurate a constructive service that would 
be of practical use to them. 

Based on this experience, the Society has organized its various departments 
in a way that enables them to give piano teachers the kind of co-operation they 
really need to keep them on the highest plane of teaching efficiency. 

Part of our membership service is our practice of keeping our members sup- 
plied with new and specially prepared teaching material. Each active member 
receives free copies of all of our educational publications. The following is our 
August library issue: 


ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 


(Our editions differ from the ordinary editions, as they are replete with biographical sketch of the 
composer, fingering, phrasing, pedaling and instructive annotations on the poetic idea, form and 
structure, harmonic analysis, method of study and glossary.) 


EI Ee ee ee ee Kroeger SE os oe Kaley ew > oe oes H. W. Loomis 
An Old-Fashioned Dance.............. Johnstone SEP eee Le Ps oom - 
A Summer Lullaby........... Tone Pictures Series ee ee eee ee ileal ” 
Waking Spring.............. = ™ ” iia De olin do dh ew -4 - Ohs * * “ 
Music Everywhere........... - * " Pictures in the Fire............... So 9 “ 
April Fooling............... 1" ” ” atk hit O65 a-¥ het eR - 7 “ 
a er ee Cedric Lemont 3 eee ae er ee Henry Holden Huss 


STANDARD COMPOSITIONS SPECIALLY EDITED 


By LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Bemebons Tee HON... eee eees Liadov a See RAL y Ea: e he oe ow +e E Balakirev 

Ne Bean. ok 2)» 60 aia ha We DE Be Jensen Novelette in F......................Schumann 

OO Petomaise, Op. 26, No. 1... 1. eee Chopin 

Trois Ecossaises.................ec00008 Chopin aie. weed aS ex sh a eae 2% OO RO Liadov 

The Maiden’s Wish................. Chopin-Liszt EY 5s bs dee. Nak vb0s Mk aes bee Chopin 

memanmee im F REINOF. . wc ce tease Tchaikovsky Impromptu in F Sharp.................. Chopin 
Sonata Pathetique.............. L. van Beethoven 


STUDIES SPECIALLY EDITED 
By LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


Concone, Op. 24, No. 4 Heller, Op. 46, No. 23 Heller, Op. 47, No. 15 Heller, Op. 47, No. 8 
Streabbog, Op. 64, No.8 Heller, Op. 47, No. 11 Streabbog, Op. 63, No.6 Heller, Op. 46, No. 1 
Bertini, Op. 100, No. 12 Heller, Op. 46, No. 7 Heller, Op. 46, No. 11 Heller, Op. 46, No. 8 


Heller, Op. 46, No. 5 


If you are a piano teacher and wish to know all about the free service we offer our members, 
including model studio equipment consisting of music cabinet, daily record card, daily material file, 
blackboard, writing boards, etc., write to 


Art Publication Society, St. Louis, Mo. 


Dept. U-3. 
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CONCLUDE BOSTON “POPS” 





New Work by Mabel Going Is Feature 
of Final Program 


BOSTON, July 14.—The “Pop” concerts, 
Agide Jacchia, conductor, closed a most 
successful season Saturday night before 
an enthusiastic audience. A _ feature 
piece of the program was Mabel Going’s 
“Reverie.” 

Miss Going studied composition with 
Arthur Foote and piano with John Orth, 
after the latter came home from study- 
ing with Liszt. She has written numer- 
ous compositions for voice and piano. 
Miss Going is known as a _ pianist 
as well as for her work in composition. 
She played for Burton Holmes during 
the first two years of his lectures, and 
has been in charge of the music at the 
Posso School of Gymnastics ever since 
the “gym” was built by Baroness Posso 
ten years ago. W. J. PARKER. 





Mme. Reiner, Daughter of Gerster, Joins 
Cincinnati Conservatory Staff 


CINCINNATI, July 14.—The summer 
session of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music is marked by an event of im- 
portance in the addition to the staff of 
Mme. Berta Gardini Reiner, wife of 
Fritz Reiner, conductor of the Cincinnati 
Symphony. Mme. Reiner is the daughter 
of the noted singer, Etelka Gerster. 
With Julia Culp, Clara Butt and others, 
Mme. Reiner studied under her distin- 
guished mother. 





Carol Robinson Under Newman Direction 


Boston, July 14.—Carol Robinson, 
pianist, will appear next season under 
the management of Richard Newman of 
this city. Miss Robinson has_ been 
trained in America and in 1916 was the 
district and national winner of piano 
contests conducted every two years by 
the National Federation of Music Clubs. 
She also won first honors for the best 
art-song by an American composer. 

W. d. P. 





Alexander Steinert Returns from Paris 


dence at Beverly Cove, Mass. Mr. Stein- 
ert will resume his studies at the Paris 
Conservatoire in the fall. He finished 
his academic course at Harvard Univer- 
sity last June and will devote himself in 
future to musical composition, for which 
he has shown unusual talent. His piano 
pieces have been played by Percy 
Grainger. W. J. PARKER. 





In Boston Studioy 
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Boston, July 14. 


Mabel W. Daniels of Babcock Street, 
Brookline, known to Bostonians for her 


musical compositions, has taken a 
cottage at Nonquitt for the summer 
months. 


oo 


Raymond Havens, pianist, has gone 
to Maine to join the musical colony at 
Blue Hill, where he will stay for the 
entire summer, returning to Boston 
about the first of October. 


.:¢ ¢ * 


Henry Levine, pianist, coach and 
teacher, is a member of the music colony 
at Southwest Harbor, Me. He is the 
guest of Arthur C. Inman at his summer 
home in Mount Desert Island. 

ok cS * 


Zabelle Aram, graduate pupil of Mme. 
Dueheana’s School of Opera, of this 
city, was recently acclaimed at her 
Italian operatic début in Rome. 





Clara Shear Making Italian Début 


Boston, July 14.—Clara Shear, color- 
atura soprano, formerly of the Boston 
Society of Singers, a pupil of Weldon 
Hunt, and who has been finishing voice 
culture in Milan, has deferred her home- 
coming for several months. She has had 
auditions with leading Italian operatic 
managers and will make her Italian dé- 
but in “Fra Diavolo” as Zerlina at 
Savona, July 15, singing that rdéle five 
times. During September and October 
she will be the leading coloratura at 


BEGIN CIVIC SERIES 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Hadley Conducts Orchestral 
Forces—Leps Continues 


at Willow Grove 
By W. R. Murphy 

PHILADELPHIA, July 14.—The second 
season of symphonic concerts under city 
auspices, for which the Council recently 
made a liberal appropriation, opened 
most auspiciously this week, both from 
the standpoint of popular attendance 
and appreciation and from that of artis- 
tic merit. Henry Hadley is acting as 
conductor for the first few weeks. He 


led his forces, mainly recruited from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra personnel, with 
skilled musicianship through the various 
programs of the week. 

For the opening night, Monday, the 
auditorium was filled to its capacity— 
3500—and fully as many persons again 
heard the music from the greensward 
surrounding the Lemon Hill pavilion. 
Some nights during the week the audi- 
ences reached the 10,000 mark. The in- 
augural program was devoted to Wagner, 
except for Liszt’s “Liebestraum,” No. 3, 
as an encore after the “Siegfried Idyll,” 
which was suberbly played. The pre- 
lude and Prize Song from “Meister- 
singer,” the Prelude and “Love-Death” 
from “Tristan,” “Siegfried’s Rhine 
Journey,” the “Entrance of the Gods 
into Walhalla” and the “Flying Dutch- 
man” Overture were also on the list. 

This morning the first of the “Child- 
ren’s Concerts” was given with a big 
crowd of youngsters and a fair number 
of adults as their escorts. Louis Matt- 
son, assistant manager of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, who is again managing 
the park concerts, made a delightful 
little address to the children. Profiting 
by last year’s experience, Mr. Mattson 
has made even better arrangements for 





composition, ‘“‘Romance,” which has be- 
come immediately popular. Mr. Leps 


has deftly varied his programs so that 
they are appropriate for warm summer 
nights, but still contain plenty to appeal 
to the musical connoisseur. Among the 
week’s soloists have been Henri Scott, 
bass-baritone; Helen Denny, soprano, 
and Elizabeth Bray, mezzo-soprano. 





ALBANY, N. Y. 

July 14.—John Louw Nelson, son of 
Rt, Rev. Richard H. Nelson, Bishop of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Albany, and 
Mrs. Nelson, will start a concert tour 
through New York and New England, 
beginning July 17 and continuing until 
September. Mr. Nelson is a composer, 
singer and pianist and will sing and 
play some of his own compositions. He 
studied piano with Marie Prentner in 
Vienna and began his concert work m 
1916 when he went to France and sang 
in the Allied army camps.—tThe first of 
the series of municipal band concerts was 
given on July 8 in Washington Park. 
The concerts will continue each Sunday 
afternoon in Washington Park and eve- 
ning concerts will be given in the other 
city parks. W. A. HOFFMAN. 





MIDDLEBURY, VT. 

July 14.—The committee in charge of 
the concert course, Lewis J. Hathaway, 
chairman, has arranged for the follow- 
ing concerts to be given at Middlebury 
College during the next college year: 
Sept. 28, Boston Symphony Ensemble; 
Oct. 12, Merle Alcock, contralto; Nov. 2, 
Sylvia Lent, violinist; Dec. 12, Alberto 
Salvi, harpist; Feb. 20, Ignaz Friedman, 
pianist. 

Boston, July 14.—Alfred Fondacaro, 
pianist and pupil of George Proctor, 
sailed July 3 on the Providence for 
Naples. While in Southern Europe he 
will give five concerts in the principal 
resorts there. He will return here in 
September, where he will resume study 
and plans a recital in Jordan Hall early 


L. 
ve 


BosTon, July 14.—Alexander Steinert, the Teatro Carcano, Milan. Miss Shear, the comfort and convenience of audi- in November. 
; Martha Atwood, Alessandro Alberini ences. sel al 
Aquitania after a year’s study at the and his brother, pupils of Arturo Vita, A feature of the second week of John Corigliano, violinist, will give a « 


| 
| 
| Jr., composer, returned recently on the 





recital at the summer school of the State 
College of Pennsylvania on Aug. 15. 


Wassili Leps and his orchestra at Willow 


Paris Conservatoire. He will spend the will spend the month of August at the 
P. Grove has been the premiére of his new 


summer with his parents at their resi- Maestro’s villa, San Remo. W. J. 
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RALPH |KOPOLDS 


Tour to the Pacific Coast Has Added Another W reath to the Laurels Already Received in This 
Country and Europe 
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The Nevada State Journal, Reno, Nevada, March 2, 1923. 


Ralph Leopold came in for justly earned applause for his marvelous 
technic in solo, and a new depth of feeling in an encore from Liszt... . 
Mr. Leopold, playing with precision, wonderful facility, and at times 
great power, allowed himself show of feeling. 


The following notices are in addition to those already printed in an 
: earlier issue. 


= The Chicago Evening Post, April 4, 1923. 


Ralph Leopold was excellent, sympathetic in feeling, and technically 
admirable. He contributed soli for the piano, which were so well received 
by the public that he had to add an encore. 


The Chicago Daily News, April 4, 1923. 


Ralph Leopold supplied piano solos by Dohnanyi, Chopin, Rachmaninoff 
and Leschetizky. Of these, the C Major Rhapsodie by Dohnanyi, 
was the most worth while. They were very well played. He pleased his 
audience and added an encore. 


The Chicago Daily Journal, April 4, 1923. 


In a group of piano solos, he proved himself to be a very 
former with a gentle style. 


z The Riverside Press, Riverside, California, March 14, 1923. 


Ralph Leopold as pianist contributed no little part to the enjoyment 
of the evening. His piano solos gave opportunity to display his mar- 
velous technic and musicianship. His interpretation of he gong nwenoul 
by Rachmaninoff was particularly delightful. He responded to encores 


The Morning Star, Merced, California, March 7, 1923. 
Ralph Leopold rendered difficult selections in a manner pleasing. 


The Evening Gazette, Reno, Nevada, March 2, 1923. 


The program delighted. Ralph Leopold captivated his audience. He 
= shows a dexterous technic, clear phrasing, good tonal coloring, and poetry. 


Management: ARTISTS MUSIC LEAGUE 


Under the Direction of HARRY and ARTHUR CULBERTSON Aeolian Hall, New York 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


The Oakland Tribune, Oakland, California, February 28, 1923. 


Ordinarily mention of an assisting artist is reserved for a compli- 
mentary or other paragraph at the conclusion, but I should like to bring 
Ralph Leopold more prominently into this notice. His playing was of 
a very high order. His numbers gave evidence of a power and technic 
that will fetch him a long way. 
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EB 
The San Diego Sun, San Diego, California, March 27, 1923. 8 
The singer was ably assisted by Ralph Leopold, who gave a group 
of four solo numbers displaying a high type of musicianship. 
to enthusiastic applause he gave two encore numbers. 
The simplicity of rare art marked the work of both artists, who were : 
refreshing!y free from eccentric mannerisms. The encores increased the 
program to thirty numbers, and still the audience was far from satisfied. 
A warm welcome will await the charming singer and pianist should 
they make a second appearance in San Diego. 
es 


agile per- = 
In response 


The Courier Journal, Louisville, Ky., April 5, 1923. 


Mr. Leopold, who is admirable, proved himself an interesting soloist. 
For the modern Dohnanyi Rhapsodie he had vigor and conviction, for the 
Chopin tenderness and delicacy, and he gave the Rachmaninoff “Humor- 
esque” an unmistakable chuckle. There was genuine poetry in his play- 


ing. 
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THE NEW ETHER PROBLEM 


VER since “‘listening-in” became a national pas- 

time, the question whether radio music would 
have an adverse or favorable effect upon concert 
attendances has been vigorously debated. The 
spread of the broadcasting habit throughout the 
United States has brought the problem to the doors 
of the local manager’s office, and recently it was 
discussed by the National Concert Managers’ As- 
sociation in annual conference, that organization 
placing on record its disapproval of the indiscrimi- 
nate distribution of sweet strains via wireless. 

It is too early to indulge in any conclusions about 
the advantages or disadvantages of the radio con- 
cert. Crystal sets and vacuum tubes may be current 
terms in the household lexicon, but methods of 
broadcasting, already vastly developed from the first 
crude attempts to project vocal sounds and instru- 
mental timbres through the ether, will yet undergo 
remarkable changes. Radio-telephony is a force to 
revolutionize, but the revolution is not yet, and 
meantime we can only gauge results from signs 
vouchsafed. In presenting a symposium on radio 
concerts, MUSICAL AMERICA has made a systematic 
effort to sound opinion throughout the country, but 
opinion necessarily reflects a formative period, and 
any attempt to deliver a judgment on the evidence 
presented would be vain. 

Many local impresarios give support to the As- 
sociation managers in their stand against radio 
concerts. They are definitely opposed to broad- 
casting and require the artists they engage to sub- 
scribe to a prohibitory clause in their contracts. 
A consensus of opinion, however, inclines to the 


view that imperfect receiving instruments, un- 
conquered atmospheric interference, and inability to 
send out a satisfactory approximation of natural 
tone values in all instances render the radio, in its 
present development, unacceptable to the fastidious 
music lover. Consequently it is maintained that at- 
tendances at concerts have not been affected to any 
appreciable extent. 

On the other hand some proof has been forth- 
coming that interest in music has been stimulated 
by the radio. Last season in New York, the German 
Opera Company tried an experiment in broadcast- 
ing, and the result was a “new ” audience, suddenly 
awakened to the charms of lyric tragedy, clamoring 
for admission to the next performance. It may be 
argued that there is an appeal in the pride, pomp 
and circumstance of glorious opera which gives it 
an advantage over entertainments whose merits 
must be judged by the ear alone. However, the 
personality of an artist does not cease to exercise 
sway simply because his tones sometimes take an 
erratic course through the ether. Invisibly he may 
make friends who will desire to greet him when 
he appears publicly. The St. Louis Symphony gave 
radio enthusiasts the benefit of some programs 
during the winter, and when the annual tour came, 
it was found that many outlying “listeners-in”’ 
were anxious to establish the modified personal 
contact permitted by the concert hall. Thus, there 
are arguments on both sides and only further ex- 
perience can show which side is right. 





ONE OUT OF FIVE HUNDRED 


HE result of the trial auditions for soloists 
f ipeetne by the possibility of an appearance in 
New York’s summer concert series at the Lewisohn 
Stadium must have left many hopeful aspirants 
amazed, and considerably less hopeful. There are 
many patrons of the open-air concerts who will 
share in the amazement. To hear 500 candidates 
and to select only one violinst for an appearance 
with the Philharmonic Orchestra would seem to 
argue a rather deplorable state of affairs, but we 
are reminded that the standard required of appli- 
cants was that he or she should ‘‘show himself or 
herself on the same plane as the Philharmonic 
Orchestra.” Since the Philharmonic has been some- 
times described as the brightest orchestral decora- 
tion of our hemisphere, the requirements of the 
selection committee must make the modest artist 
blush at the thought of his candidacy. There are 
very few artists ‘on the same plane.” 

The committee found that the applicants dis- 
closed a much higher technical standard than last 
year. There were many singers of “wonderful 
promise,” the piano department on the whole was 
of “high artistic standard,” and the violin depart- 
ment “far above the standard of last year.” We 
are all looking for singers of wonderful promise, 
and from the official statement, there must have 
been talent among the pianists and violinists. No 
limit to the numbers of soloists was imposed on the 
committee, but we are to hear only the solitary 
violinist. If it is the policy of the Stadium Commit- 
tee to confer benefits upon our younger artists, 
this policy, we fear, has received a dangerous check. 
It is better to err on the side of liberality in art 
than accept the rigid boundaries of a narrow con- 


servatism. 
.—___——_ 


ONDON has celebrated the third anniversary 
F and 1240th performance of “The Beggar’s 
Opera” as revived at Hammersmith. If everything 
proceeds nicely, Mr. Gay’s venerable opus will pass 
the long-distance record of that assertive person 
Chu-Chin-Chow from China. A few weeks ex- 
hausted New York’s interest in the redoubtable 
Captain Macheath and his dear charmers, but there 
is no accounting for the tastes of these Londoners. 
By the way, “Polly,” the sequel to “The Beggar’s 
Opera,” has been holding the stage at the Savoy, 
that immemorial temple of. the lighter muse, for 
several months. 


ee 


VAN NORODNY’S monodrama, “The Skygirl,” 

had a private performance on Long Island re- 
cently, preparatory to a descent upon points so far 
removed as New York and Moscow. The premiére 
was given with a specially arranged score, but it is 
declared that the work, which takes the unusual 
form of pantomime with vocal exposition by one 
character, offers an unusual opportunity to the com- 
poser moved to write an original musical setting. 
The play is concerned with life on a remote star 
50,000 years hence. Here is a chance for the bud- 
ding futurist. 
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“Jenny Lind” Walks in a Swiss Glade 


Frieda Hempel acknowledges an affection for the 
superb mountain scenery of Switzerland, and each sea- 
son after the conclusion of her concert tours she visits 
Sils Maria for a period of rest and recreation. Mme. 
Hempel paused en route this year to give her “Jenny 
Lind” recital for the first time in London, and the event 
created much discussion in British musical circles. 


Humiston—Among the musicians who received hon- 
ors from collegiate institutions this year is William H. 
Humiston, critic of the Brooklyn Eagle and well-known 
writer on musical subjects. Lake Forest College con- 
ferred an honorary Master of Arts degree upon Mr. 
Humiston, who was graduated from that institution in 
1891. 

Hess—Life in “sunny, salubrious, Southern Cali- 
fornia” is the ideal existence, according to Myra Hess, 
pianist, whose greatest ambition after her first visit 
to the Far West is to be able some day to live there. 
Miss Hess undertook a sight-seeing trip of the United 
States after the close of her concert tour and was en- 
chanted with the beauties of the country from the Can- 
adian Rockies to the Pacific Coast. 


Trotin-Smith—Mme. C. Trotin, teacher of theory and 
solfége, reports that her most ambitious pupil is Wes- 
ley L. Smith, a flyer in the aerial mail service, who is 
managing to get a musical education between flights. 
Twice each week Mr. Smith makes the air trip from 
New York to Cleveland, and on the days in which he is 
in New York he takes lessons in voice, piano and the- 
ory. His voice teacher is Isadore Luckstone. 


Alsen—The management of the Vienna Opera has 
invited Elsa Alsen, dramatic soprano, who was heard 
in the recent New York season of the Wagnerian Fes- 
tival Company, to sing the réle of Briinnhilde in its 
forthcoming “Ring” production. Miss Alsen, less than 
three years ago, was virtually unknown abroad, but the 
young artist speedily gained recognition when she as- 
sumed the heroic Wagnerian parts at the German 
Opera, Charlottenburg. 


Tas—Helen Teschner Tas, American violinist, was 
the recipient of an unusual honor at her recent appear- 
ance with the Concertgebouw Orchestra, Amsterdam. 
She was told not to be surprised at the absence of ap- 
plause between the movements of a concerto, as this is 
customary in Holland. But at the end of the first move- 
ment of the Mozart Concerto she was interrupted by 
a burst of applause, which was repeated after each suc- 
cessive movement of the composition. 


Paderewski—In the course of his recent series of 
four concerts in Paris, Paderewski generously con- 
sented to play at a testimonial to Jules Leitner, retir- 
ing professor of the Conservatoire. The Comédie 
Francaise was thronged by a large audience for the 
recital. While the pianist was in the midst of a num- 
ber, a fuse blew out and the whole house became dark. 
A panic might easily have resulted, but Paderewski 
continued to play as if nothing had happened. The 
audience, charmed by his performance, remained mo- 
tionless until the lights were repaired. 


Gatti-Casazza—Receptions of considerable warmth 
have been accorded Giulio Gatti-Casazza, general man- 
ager of the Metropolitan Opera, in his annual visit to 
the principal Italian cities. The famous impresario ful- 
filled something of the réle of benefactor, for he 
brought with him donations of 50,000 lire contributed 
by Italians in America under his sponsorship for the 
upkeep of La Scala at Milan; 20,000 lire for the Home 
for Musicians founded by Verdi, and 15,000 lire toward 
the monument to Catalani which is being erected by 
the city of Lucca 

Lewis—A romantic story of the struggle of a “girl 
with a voice” was revealed in the recent engagement 
of Mary Lewis, American soprano, for the Monte Carlo 
Opera. Miss Lewis was born in Little Rock, Ark., 
where she sang in a church choir and gave music les- 
sons to enable her to study in New York. She fulfilled 
a series of engagements in musical comedy, and was 
prima donna in the “Ziegfeld Follies.” Grand opera, 
og he was her goal, and on a recent visit to Paris 
she had a successful audition before Raoul Gounsbourg, 
director of the Monte Carlo Opera, and was signed for 
leading parts at that institution. 
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Pout and Counterpoint 





By Cantus Firraus. Jr. 





Claquers and the Candy Cure 


York Evening Post. 





"INDRY noises now and again disturb the sacred inclosure where 
summer concerts are given, says John Anderson in the New 
And indeed we, as eye-witnesses at these 
al fresco events, have often been apprised of the same fact. We 
agree that the puissant whisper has it all over the bleating of 
motor horns on the outside. 
be lost in admiration is this writer’s simple suggestion of a remedy. 


But what causes us particularly to 
Eschew- 


ing the more permanently effective device of amputating the tongue of the 
offender, he recommends a method which he has no doubt could be used effec- 


tively at the Stadium. 

The method for administering this, as 
outlined by the Post’s columnist, is not 
without interest: “At the first whisper 
from one of the talkers, any person 
in the vicinity would be empowered to 
shout, fire off a pistol, or otherwise 
attract the attention of the nearest 
usher, who would gently but firmly ad- 
minister one of the pleasant candies and 
allow the concert to proceed unmolested.” 

These comestibles should, he feels, be 
adapted with delicacy and some sense 
of the subtle to various species of Musi- 
cal Enthusiasts. We suggest that there 
might be a warm red sweetmeat for the 
more harrowing Slavic compositions, and 
an acrid green one for modernist har- 


monies. 
* * * 


Grand Opera and Gum Drops 


— universality of the idea has been 
hit upon by “Kasey” Clark, genial 
mogul of Community Service, Inc., who 
suggests possibilities for its utilization 
on Verdi nights at the Metropolitan. 
“Ah,” he sighs, “if only we could get 
the claque at the opera to pull taffy!” 
For those feminine haunters of studios 
who burst into a sympathetic whistle at 
the first bars of “Caro Nome,” we 
reluctantly prescribe a generous and in- 
voluntary ration of gum drops or may- 
hap the plebeian “jelly bean.” 
For impromptu “opera recitalists” 
who rehearse the story of the work while 
Roméo sings his “Léve-toi, Soleil!’ we 
ean think of nothing more fitting than 
dainty platinum muzzles. 
* * * 


A Future for Chewing Gum 


ET how have all these ingenious 

minds overlooked the typical native 
delicacy, the pungently elastic wad of 
chicle? Barring the possible report of 
the swift return of stretched gum to its 
former position on the palate, we can 
imagine no resultant noise to compare 
with murmured confidences on one’s 
neighbor’s toilette. Better a succulent 
snap, we aver, than a ten-page pero- 
ration against a bodice more becoming 
than one’s own. 

However onerous, we think the task 
of distributing chocolates to the voluble 
standees in Broadway’s lyric temple 
should be attempted next season. Per- 
haps the indefatigable and obliging high- 
priest of publicity, William J. Guard, 
might vary his versatile duties by at- 


“T refer,” says Mr. Anderson, “to the all-day sucker.” 





tempting a crusade of anti-publicity— 
for the operatic “Ah!” and the rapturous 
“Bravo!” 
ok ok 1K 
Apologies to Burns 


John Anderson, my Jo, 
Says all the talkophiles must go! 


* * $. 
An Unhappy Demise 


¢érP\HIS great opera,” rhapsodizes a re- 

viewer of the midwestern metropo- 
lis, who returned dazed from a melodic de- 
bauch at Ravinia, “(anachronism though 
it be, of a darkling Scottish tragedy 
portrayed in Italian and fitted to won- 
drous music that, nevertheless contains 
not a trace of Scotia’s racial charac- 
teristics), as presented by such illus- 
trious artists, held the large assemblage 
enchained throughout, the tense atten- 
tion only broken by the spontaneous 
bursts of applause that rose to ovations 
ere the close, for each artist, also for 
the famous dirigent whose’ equally 
superb musicianship forms the solid bed- 
rock foundation of the whole glorious 
structure.” 

*x* * ** 


NE has guessed that the work so 

wordily vaunted was “Lucia.” But 
the hero’s end rivets our startled and 
palpitating gaze, and knowing Tito 
Schipa’s chances for a fairly useful and 
happy life, we can only mourn the more 
for his operatic demise, as portrayed 
blood-curdlingly by our contemporary of 
the pen: “Then follows the melancholy 
scene in the quiet graveyard, in which 
Edgar, overpowered by hopeless mental 
agony, gains a_surcease by the swift 
quietus of his ‘happy dagger,’ snatched 
forth and buried relentlessly to its hilt.’ 
Sic semper operaticus. 

* * * 


The Tenor Speaks 


N winter I get up at night 
And sing by yellow calcium 
light. 
The summer I devote to “play” 
And making programs, so they say! 
The fall and, too, the verdant 
spring 
I spend in pawning everything! 
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musicians, cannot be considered, 


NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department, Musica. 
AMERICA Will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


= 


Matters 





Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 


lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 





Chopin in Opera 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me the name and com- 
poser of an opera with Chopin as the 
hero? When was it given? J. W.J. 

Chicago, July 12, 1923. 

You probably mean “Chopin” by Guia- 
como Orefice, or rather with the music 
arranged from Chopin’s works by Ore- 
fice. It was first given at the Lirico in 
Milan in November, 1901. 

7? 9 9 


Fixed and Movable Do 


Question Box Editor: 
What is the difference between the 

“fixed” and the “movable” do? What 

are the relative advantages of the two 

systems? C. K. 
Reno, Nev., July 13, 1923. 


The “fixed do” is when C, natural, 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








sharp or flat, is always called “do,” no 
matter what the key signature. The 
“movable do” is when the keynote of the 
scale is called “do,” no matter what its 
letter name. Both systems have their 
advocates. Personally, we think the 


movable do is the better system. 
? 9 9 


Musicians’ Birthdays 


Question Box Editor: 

Would you kindly tell me if Mme. 
Patti’s birthday was in November and 
the date? Also the birthdays of any 
other prominent musicians whose birth- 
days were in November or March? 

Q. E. F. 

Tacony, Pa. July 14, 1923. 

Mme. Patti was born Feb. 10, 1843. 
Unfortunately we have no list of birth- 
days of musicians, but you could compile 
such a list from Baker’s Biographical 








STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 


Steinway! 


It stirs thoughts of the long- 


ago years when, even as now, the soigs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a family, 
the Steinway which grandmother played is to-day 
a cherished possession—its durability a tribute to 


superior craftsmanship. 


Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- | 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 E. FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK 


Branches in 


London, Oincinnati, Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Louisville, Ky.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 


Dictionary of Musicians. There are also 
published musicians’ birthday books 
which would give you the data. 


; ¢ 9 


The Best Voices 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any particular locality where 
the best voices of various ranges are 
found? G. J. 

Toronto, July 13, 1923. 

While it is dangerous to make any 
generalization on the subject, it has been 
said that American sopranos, English 


The Baritone Range 


Question Box Editor: 
Is it impossible for a baritone to sing 
high C and still be a baritone? ie ¥ 
San Jose, Calif., July 14, 1923. 
Not impossible, but somewhat unusual. 
7 9 9 


Organ Pipes 


Question Box Editor: 
Of what metal are organ pipes made? 
H. C. 
Fort Worth, Tex., July 10, 1923. 





contraltos, Italian tenors and Russian Of an alloy of tin and lead. Some- 
basses are the best. times zine is also added. 
Sey 
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ANCIS ROGERS, baritone, was 
born in Roxbury, Mass. His early 


education was received in his native 
town and he later went to Harvard 
University, from 


‘which he was 
graduated with 
the degree of A. B. 
Studied singing in 
Boston with War- 
ren _ Davenport, 
Cornelius Chenery, 
who was a pupil 
of the elder Lam- 
perti, and William 
Whitney at the 
New England Con- 
servatory, 1894- 
1895. In 1895 Mr. 
Rogers. went 
abroad, studying 





© Apeda with Vannuccini 
Francis Rogers in London and 


He was also with Vannuccini 
again in 1898. The following year he 
studied with Jacques Bouhy and Ma- 
noury in Paris. Returning to the United 
States, Mr. Rogers made his concert 
début in Boston in February, 1898. The 
following year he studied singing and 
répertoire in New York with Isadore 
Luckstone, with whom he has been asso- 
ciated ever since. During the season of 


Florence. 


1900-1901 Mr. Rogers was a member of 
the Castle Square Opera Company, mak- 
ing his début as Mattias in “The 
Prophet” in St. Louis in November, 1900 
He sang with that company in St. Louis, 
Chicago and Milwaukee, appearing in 
leading baritone réles in “The Prophet,” 
“Trovatore,” “Romeo and Juliet,” ‘‘Mar- 
tha,” “Freischiitz” and “Lohengrin.” In 
November, 1901, Mr. Rogers gave his 
first New York song recital in Mendels- 
sohn Hall. Since then he has sung in 
recital, concert and oratorio throughout 
the country and has spent several sum- 
mers in Europe studying with Frank 
King Clark and Fidele Koenig in Paris, 
with Georg Henschel, Russell, Tosti and 
Korbay in London and with Messchaert 
in Frankfort. Mr. Rogers toured the 
country in concert with Marcella Sem- 
brich in 1909-1910. Married Cornelia 
Barnes, New York, May 17, 1911. In 
1917-1918 with the A. E. F. in France, 
the “Rogers Concert Party” being the 
first of its kind to organize and go across. 
Gave more than 100 concerts in France 
and Belgium. Mr. Rogers devotes most 
of his time, while not singing, to teach- 
ing in New York and at the Yale School 
of Music at New Haven. ~* Since 1922 he 
has been chairman of the American com- 
mittee of the Fontainebleau School of 
Music. He is a member of the American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
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Third Week oa Opera at Ravinia Park 
_ Brings Debut of Elisabeth Rethberg 


PASTUALAEAN LEU AN EAA OAEAT EAA EEA 


WiSCIADO. pies 14.—The third week 
of summer opera at Ravinia began 
with a Saturday night performance of 
“Faust.” Louis Hasselmans conducted, 
and Giacomo Lauri-Volpi sang the title 
role. Florence Easton was the Mar- 
guerite, Léon Rothier the Mephisto, and 
Giuseppe Danise the Valentine. The lyric 
music of Gounod served to show the 
great versatility of Miss Easton, who 
turned from Elsa and Santuzza to do one 
of the finest Marguerites that has been 
heard in this section. Not only was her 
voice warm, sympathetic and under ex- 
cellent control, but she also looked and 
acted the réle of Goethe’s heroine with 
unusual effectiveness. The jewel scene 
was especially well done. Margery Max- 
well was good as Siebel, and Philine 
Falco added a pleasing comedy touch as 
Dame Martha. 

“Carmen” was repeated on Sunday 
evening, with the same cast as before: 
Ina Bourskaya, Morgan Kingston, 
Josephine Lucchese and Vicente Balles- 
ter. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

Monday night the third of the free 
concerts by the Chicago Symphony was 
given, under the baton of Louis Hassel- 
mans. The soloists were Vicente Bal- 
lester, who made effective use of the 
prologue from “Pagliacci;” Thalia 
Sabanieva, and Jacques Gordon. 

Tuesday evening “Manon” was re- 
peated. As before, the title part was 
sung by Thalia Sabanieva, and Tito 
Schipa and Léon Rothier took the parts 
of the younger and the elder Des Grieux. 
They drew a large audience, for a week 
night, and rewarded those who came by 


POLISUEYYCADOULOOULEEU EDA AAA DEANE 


PUNDTORTEL ADOC 


a performance that would " hard to 
surpass. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 


Miss Rethberg Makes Début 


“Aida,” given on Wednesday evening, 
was the occasion of the Ravinia début 
of Elisabeth Rethberg. Round after 
round of applause greeted her aria at 
the end of the first act, also her opening 
aria in the Nile scene, and marked her 
début as an entire success. She took hold 
of her audience by the lovely quality of 
her voice and by the musicianly intelli- 
gence of her singing. Although she is 
a dramatic soprano, her voice has also 
a delicate lyric quality. She sustained 
the finest pianissimi with rare beauty of 
voice, but she also had ample volume 
when she wished, and this without forcing 
out the tones in the unpleasant way so 
often resorted to by those who sing Aida. 

Ina Bourskaya did by far the best 
Amneris that she has ever done in this 
section. Her portrayal of anguish of 
soul by facial expression, gestures, and 
even the motions of her body, was a fine 
bit of acting. Giuseppe Danise, as 
Amonasro, actually sang the music al- 
lotted to the barbaric king, instead of 
shouting it. Morgan Kingston, the 
Radames, was at his best in the Nile 
scene and the scene in the crypt of the 
temple. His voice rang out gloriously 
here, and he managed the softer pas- 
sages of the final scene with excellent 
musical taste. Virgilio Lazzari gave a 
dignified, sonorous vocal version of the 
High Priest’s réle, and Louis D’Angelo’s 
big stature and commanding presence, 
aided by a good bass voice, made the part 


Gennaro Papi 


of the King stand out. 
is his 


conducted from memory, which 
invariable habit at Ravinia. 

In the repetition of “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “Navarraise” on Thursday 
evening, Giacomo Lauri-Volpi sang 
Turiddu for the first time here, and 
Armand Tokatyan, who sang Turiddu in 
the first performance, stepped into the 
tenor role of Araquil in “Navarraise.” 
Lauri-Volpi was acclaimed. He did by far 
his best work so far this season. His voice 
possessed a vibrant richness, which full- 
throated singing did not mar, and he 
sang with such ardor and passion that 
he won a true ovation. He acted with 
the same passionate ardor. 

Florence Easton, Vicente Ballester 
and Marion Telva were again respec- 
tively the Santuzza, Alfio and Lola of the 
cast, and gave even a better performance 
than before. Gennaro Papi conducted. 

Ina Bourskaya’s second performance 
of Anita in “Navarraise” had new points 
of excellence. She has a freedom from 
constraint and ease of production that 
is rare for a contralto voice, for, al- 
though she ranks as a mezzo-soprano, she 
has the true contralto quality. There 
were hot splashes of ardor, flaming bits 
of color, and a wild despair in her 
delineation of the rédle. Armand 
Tokatyan, a valuable addition to the 
Ravinia roster, sang with beautiful lyric 
quality the réle of the Spanish lieutenant. 
His singing was governed by rare 
artistic sensibility and musicianship. The 
balance of the cast was as before, Léon 
Rothier, Louis D’Angelo and Giordano 
Paltrinieri taking the other parts. 
Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

“Lakmé,” on Friday evening, was a 
joy. Graziella Pareto in the title rdle, 
after taking most of one act to warm up 
to the music, sang with a voice so flute- 
like, so clear and lovely, that it was little 
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KIMBALL PIANO 


PRESS NOTICES: 


“A fluent and facile command of the piano technic, 
* * * q@ combination of fire and delicacy in inter- 


pretation.”—Maurice Rosenfeld in Chicago Daily 


“Mrs. Sollitt has a vigorous command of the key- 
board, a great technique, and much taste in em- 
ploying it.”—Eugene Stinson in Chicago Journal. 


“The melody of the Romance was brought out 
with rich tone and poetic feeling, and the decora- 
tive figures were woven about it with grace.’ — 
Karleton Hackett in Chicago Evening Post. 


“A deal of authority and temperament, technique 
of much fluency, and absorption in and devotion 
to her professton.”—Herman Devries in Chicago 


Management: S. Hurok, Inc. 


EDNA RICHOLSON SOLLITT 


Pianist 


Aeolian Hall, New York City 


De Luxe Welte-Mignon Records 
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MR. AND MRS. 


HERMAN DEVRIES 


Vocal Teachers, Studio, 528 Fine Arts Bldg., Res., Congress Hotel, Chicago 











ANNICE TAYLOR MARSHALL 


(Mrs. Chas. Marshall) 


SOPRANO 
Management R. M. CASSIDY, 2633 Hampden Court, Chicago 
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less than sensational. The demonstra 
tion that followed her singing of thx 
Bell Song in the second act held up th 
performance for many minutes. Tit 
Schipa, too, received a demonstratio1 
after Gerald’s first-act solo. He wel 
earned it, for his was great singing, 
done with admirable artistry, and a 
beauty of tone that was almost incredible. 
His voice blended well with Miss Pareto’s 
in the duet music. Léon Rothier’s 
resonant voice was used to good purpos: 
in the réle of Nilakantha, and Mario: 
Telva, the young American contraltv 
who joined the Ravinia forces this year, 
did some. excellent singing in the first 
act. Good support to the principals was 
given by Margery Maxwell, Désiré De. 
trére, Giordano Paltrinieri and Bessix 
Morton. Louis Hasselmans, with suave 
tenderness, and excellent co-operation 
from the Chicago Symphony, brought out 
the lovely melodies of Delibes’ score in 
a way that aroused a great deal of 
admiration. FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


Rose Fallon Sings Macnab Songs 


CHICAGO, July 14.—Rose Fallon, con- 
tralto, sang several compositions by 
Leavenworth Macnab, song writer of 
Chicago, at the luncheon of the Chicago 
Piano Club on Monday in the rooms of 
the Illinois Athletic Club. The songs 
were “Lovelight,” “When Your Pal’s 
Away,” “Song of the Wanderer Sea” 
and “All Through the Day.” Miss 
Fallon recently appeared as soloist for 
the florists’ convention at the Hotel 
Sherman. She sang, besides other num- 
bers, “My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice,” 
from “Samson and Delilah,” and a group 
of Italian songs. Abe Scheineman 
played admirable accompaniments. 


CHARLES 


MARSHALL 


World’s Famous Tenor 


Management HARRISON & HARSHBARGER 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 











HERBERT 


GOULD 


Basso 
Chicago Opera Ass’n 


Management, Harrison & Harshbarger 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 








EDNA WHEELER-BALLARD 


HARPIST 


Studio 329 So. Wabash Ave., 
*Phone Harrison 1892 


Chicago. 








MARIO CARBONI 


OPERATIC BARITONE 
Opera Coach—Voice Placement 
Suite 623, Lyon & Healy Bldg., Ohicago 








MARGARET CARLISLE 


PIANIST—ACCOMPANIST 
419 Fine Arts Blidg., Chicago 








VIOLA COLE 


AUDET 





Pianist, Fine Arts Bldg., Chicage 








DWIGHT EDRUS COOK 
DRAMATIC TENOR 


1625 Kimball Hall Chicago 








HANS MUENZER 


VIOLINIST 
603 Kimball Hall, Chicago 








HAYDN OWENS 


Pianist—Accompanist 
Conductor—Vocal] Coach 























JESSIE 


CHRISTIAN 


Soprano 


Management, Harrison & Harshbarger 
1717 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
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FREE TRAINING IN MUSIC 
FOR ROCKFORD CHILDREN 


Well-Known Teachers of Two Cities Aid 
Fred Firestone in Opening School 
for Poor 


CHICAGO, July 14.—A free school ot 
music for children whose parents can- 
not afford to pay for musical training 
has been tried out in Rockford, IIl., and 


may lead to a national movement, in the 
opinion of Fred Firestone, its founder. 

Mr. Firestone went to Rockford from 
Chicago more than a year ago to manage 
the Schumann Piano Company’s retail 
store. He launched his school a short 
time ago. Several well-known music 
teachers of Rockford and Chicago gave 
their services when Mr. Firestone ex- 
plained his plan. He supplied the schoo! 
room and the teaching of the children 
began. 

Classes are held every Saturday morn- 
ing from 8 to 12 and every Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday evening. In 
the piano class there are now 105 pupils. 


;About 100 attend the vocal classes and 


a lot of youngsters are studying the vio- 
lin and other instruments. 

On the teaching staff are Amelia 
Deneweth, supervisor of music in the 
Rockford public schools; May Graves 
Atkin of the Bush Conservatory ot 
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Music, Chicago; Ambrose Cherichetti, 
opera singer and teacher of Kockford; 
Miss Anderson Becker, violinist of Rock- 
ford; Florence Franklin and Helen Loh- 
man, piano teachers, Rockford; Helen 
Dent of the Columbia School of Music, 
Chicago, and Laura Grant Short of the 
Rockford Musical College. 

“The results already obtained show 
that hundreds of children are hungry for 
musical instruction,” says Mr. Firestone. 
“We have already discovered several 
pupils with unusual talent. There is no 
reason why the same thing cannot be 
carried out in every city of the country. 
It should be done, if for nothing else 
than to develop the love of music.” 


Reuter Popular on Continent 

CHICAGO, July 14.—News from Berlin 
tells of gratifying success by the Chi- 
cago pianist, Rudolph Reuter, who left 
last year for a tour of Europe. He has 
had excellent notices in Vienna, Copen- 
hagen, Budapest, Leipzig, Berlin, Dres- 
den and a score of other places. He has 
booked a tour through England, Scandi- 
navia and Russia for 1923-1924. Sev- 
eral pupils of Mr. Reuter’s master class 
have been making successes in concert. 
Miguel de Paredes, a young Spaniard, 
will make a tour of South America next 
spring. Siegfried Schultze, another pro- 
tegé, was engaged for the long tour of 
the violinist Huberman, taking in South 
America and later North America. 
Ralph Ambrose won the Illinois scholar- 
ship at the Fontainebleau school. Wyn- 
neta Cleveland, who went to New York 
when Mr. Reuter left America, captured 
a free scholarship with Carl Friedberg 
at the Institute of Musical Arts. 





MuhImann Joins Gunn School 


CHICAGO, July 14.—Adolf Muhlmann, 
well known baritone, formerly of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, has joined 
the faculty of the Glenn Dillard Gunn 
School of Music. He will incorporate 
the Muhlmann School of Opera with the 
Gunn School and will begin his courses 
in répertoire in September. The Opera 
School classes will meet on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays in the auditorium of the 
Gunn School. Mr. Muhlmann’s class, 
which has always been a large one dur- 
ing the fifteen years of his work as 
teacher and coach in Chicago, has fol- 
lowed him to Bayview, Mich., for the 
remainder of the summer. 





SUZANNE KEENER HEARD 


Metropolitan Soprano Breaks Summer 
Musical Dearth with Fine Recital 
CHICAGO, July 14.—Suzanne. Keener, 

coloratura soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, broke the musical dearth of the 
Chicago summer by a concert in Kimball 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon which crowd- 
ed the hall almost to capacity with her 
admirers. She proved herself the pos- 
sessor of a light, youthful, beautiful 
voice. She projected her tones well and 
accomplished feats of vocalization that 
required vocal agility of uncommon 
order. 

A real gift for interpretation was 
shown in a group of songs in English, 
Samuel’s “‘When Chloris Sleeps,” Scott’s 
“The Wind’s in the South” and Farley’s 
“The Night Wind.” Her singing of 
these was musical elocution, in that she 
projected their meaning not only with 
notes and words, but also with interpre- 
tative tonal inflections and a feeling of 
textual meanings that made them doubly 


enjoyable. 

The Proch “Theme and Variations” 
gave her an opportunity for amazing 
vocal feats and the Mad Scene from 


“Lucia” was mere play for a voice as 
flexible as any that has been heard here 
for many years. F. W. 


Gali-de-Mamay Under New Manager 

CHICAGO, July 14.—Miss_ Gali-de- 
Mamay, dancer, has gone under the man- 
agement of Harry Culbertson. She has 
also received many letters from all parts 
of the country from dancers who wish 
to become members of her ballet troupe. 
New scenery and costumes are being de- 
vised for the company. Rehearsals have 
begun for next season, with several in- 
teresting ballets in the répertoire. The 
work of the ballet is under the direction 
of Thaddeus Laboyko, ballet master. 





Balatka Chosen Contest Judge 


CHICAGO, July 14.—Christian F. Ba- 
latka, head of the Balatka Musical Col- 
lege in this city, has been chosen as 
judge of a music contest which will be 
held by several societies at St. Charles, 
Ill., in August. The contest includes 
piano playing, and Dr. Balatka was 
chosen because of his experience as a 
teacher of piano. 


In Chicago 


Events in Musical Chicago 


Studios 








CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Students at the summer master school 
gave a concert on Friday evening in 
the La Salle Theater. The program was 
given by Frances Griegenow and Helen 
Delaney, pupils of Edward Collins; 
Dorothy Bowen and Dawn Hurlburt, 
pupils of Richard Hageman; Dan A. 
Cameron and Elsa Gerber, pupils of 
Herbert Witherspoon; June Buriff and 


Kathryn Newman, pupils of Oscar 
Saenger; Pearl Brice, pupil of Leopold 
Auer; and Adele Marcus, pupil of 


Moissaye Boguslawski. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Jacques Gordon, concertmaster of the 
Chicago Symphony, and Marie Sidenius 
Zendt, soprano, gave a concert in Kimball 
Hall on Wednesday morning. Both of 
these artists are teachers in the Ameri- 
can Conservatory. The recital was well 
attended, and both artists were greeted 
by frequent and prolonged applause. 

BUSH CONSERVATORY 

Mme. Ella Spravka, pianist, and 
Richard Czerwonky, violinist, gave a 
recital for the master school on Friday 
evening in the recital hall of the con- 
servatory. Included on the program were 
Brahms’ Sonata in A and a Respighi 
sonata for violin and piano; also separate 
groups for violin and for piano. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


July 14.—The Cleveland Institute of 
Music gave Cleveland music-lovers a de- 
lightful evening on July 2, when the pro- 
fessional singing class of Giulio Silva 
gave its first exhibition concert at Chron- 


icle House. Appearing in solos were 
Edna Strong Bowerfind, Sonia Essin, 
Janet Mabon, Mabel Murphy, Bodiene 


Smith and Richard Koch. The ensemble 
class, comprising eight sopranos and 
three contraltos, gave several numbers 
from the “Stabat Mater” by Pergolesi, 
with Bodiene Smith and Sonia Essin as 
soloists and Mr. Silva at the piano. The 
entire proceeds of this concert were 


given to the Lincoln Memorial Fund. 
FLORENCE M. BARHYTE. 











will teach at the 


cEsAR THOMSON 


“The world’s greatest exponent of the violin as Teacher, Composer and Artist” 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, beginning Sept. 18. 


Free Scholarship, including Board, Room and Tuition awarded through competition. 


Address ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 











true ART of SINGING. 


SUMMER CLASSES 
SUNSET BAY — SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


STATES: 


that the only excuse for believing the VOICE is an emasculated thing of two octaves is ignorance 
of the law which reveals three and a half octaves (minimum) of even beautiful tone. 
tion that this scale cannot be made, or is not beautiful is a stupid effort to block vocal progress, 

and is damaging to the ART and should meet with summary chastisement at the hands of critics - 
whose position conveys the power to mould public opinion. 
the same character and quality of tone throughout such a gamut of pitch has not been trained in the 
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A singer who cannot sing songs with 
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Gustav Holst’s “Savitri 
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hills and changeless as 
the procession of the 
seasons, that nothing is 
more difficult than com- 
bining simplicity with 
naturalness. In music the truth of 
this is forced upon us every day. As 
we look back over the path that the 
art has traveled in the last 300 years, 
and turn over the leaves of the im- 
perishable master-works that the great 
composers have bequeathed to us, we 
are struck by the noble simplicity of 
their utterance. Even Wagner, whom 
we often visualize as a bombastic 
egoist, climbed nearest to the pinnacle 
of Parnassus in moments of such su- 
perb clarity and genuineness as the 
Prelude to “Tristan and Isolde,” for 
example. It is the seeming lack of 
these same qualities that foreshadows 
the extinction of much of our present- 
day art: the conscious pose of the 
Cubists in painting, and of some of 
the Ultraists in music. On the other 
hand, we feel that there is a musical 
Apostolic succession which some of 
the contemporary composers, regard- 
less of the strangeness of their idiom, 
are carrying on. 





aK 


It would be impossible, 
perhaps, to form an ac- 
curate judgment as to 
their standing in the list of the elect, but 
at least they show their kinship, and 
that is sufficient for the present. If 
some musical Rip Van Winkle were to 
return from the mountains, say fifty 
years hence, it would not be surprising 
if he were to find the name of Gustav 
Holst on the lips of the music makers of 
the day. 

America has recently had a visit from 
Gustav Holst, but there has been little 
opportunity for passing judgment on his 
works here because few of them have 
been offered for our consideration. On 
the other hand, it is necessary to ac- 
cept only the verdict of critics abroad, 
because those few scores that have 
reached us, or have been performed here, 
are sufficient proof that he is a creator 
of remarkable talent. To turn the pages 
of “Savitri” (London: F. & B. Goodwin, 
Ltd.) is like entering some new room of 
refreshment and stimulation. The first 
thing that strikes the investigator is the 
remarkable simplicity of the score—the 
orchestration is for two string quartets, 
a contra-bass, two flutes and an English 
horn. This feeling is succeeded by ad- 
miration and wonderment that simplicity 
can conceal such subtlety of thought and 
wealth of dramatic and emotional ex- 
pression, such charm and grace, such 
striking individuality. Hardly less in- 
teresting than the music is the text, also 
by Mr. Holst. It is as simple as the 
music, with something of the forceful 
simplicity of a Bible narrative. In truth, 
when Savitri sings of her love for her 
husband, Satyavan, and her devotion to 
him, one is reminded of the Song of 
Ruth. When Death grants Savitri a 
boon, saying: 


“A boon for thyself, 

Ask naught for Satyavan— 

My breath hath chilled his heart,” 
she responds with these fine lines: 
“Oh, Great One, 
What boon hath 


Gustav Holst’s 
“Savitri” 


dost thou mock? 
value 
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If I have not him who maketh all a 
boon?” 

There are three characters in all: 
Satyavan, a Woodman (tenor); Savitri, 
his wife (soprano), and Death (bass). 
The story deals with the triumph of love 
and self-sacrifice over all—even death, 
which is but a dream of unreality. Death 
summons Satyavan, but recognizing the 
holiness and love of Savitri, he grants 
her a boon. She may ask nothing for 
her husband. She asks only Life—the 
life of a woman, a wife, a mother. She 
pleads eloquently, and Death cries out: 
“Savitri, glorious woman, take the gift 
thou hast asked. Life is thine in all its 
fullness. Thine the song, the path of 
flowers.” But Savitri can find the ful- 
ness of life only with her husband. 
Satyavan returns to consciousness, and 
as the work ends with Savitri singing 
again the beautiful song of love and de- 
votion with which she greeted her hus- 
band’s return from the forest, near the 
beginning, Death, passing in the back- 
ground, sings: 


“Unto his kingdom 

Death wendeth alone. 

One hath conquered him, 

One knowing life, 

One free from Maya (Illusion), 

Maya who reigns where men dream... . 
For even Death is Maya.” 


Despite its simplicity—or, rather, be- 
cause of it—the work calls for consum- 
mate art on the part of the performers. 
It opens with Death, unseen, calling to 
Savitri that he has come for her hus- 
band. This passage, with a parlante 
accompaniment by Savitri, continues for 
forty-three measures, unaided by any 
instrumental support. The tonality is 
indefinite, shifting. There are several 
passages of this kind in the work. In 
fact, for pages at a time the accompani- 
ment is thin in texture, but of subtle 
beauty and shimmering color. Much of 
the accompaniment is supplied by a 
hidden chorus of female voices, who sing 
throughout to the sound of “‘u % in “sun.” 
Mr. Holst’s writing for this dunes is by 
no means the least interesting feature of 
the work. It possesses a fluidity, a free- 
dom in its contrapuntal weavings and a 
richness of color in its gossamer texture 
that are altogether fascinating. 

From the moment the music begins, 
the setting, the atmosphere is established 
with a sureness and skill that suggests 
one of Poe’s stories. “Even Death is 
Maya,” therefore there is no diatonic 
strength, no certainty, no inevitableness 
in this introductory music. It is vague, 
shifting, illusive. 

Mr. Holst utilizes the motif idea, but 
in his own peculiar way. Motifs are to 
be met with as significant fragments of 
passages, woven into the pattern with 
striking vividness; combining at times to 
accentuate the action. Savitri’s two 
arias—one uses the word with trepida- 
tion, as they may not be wrenched from 
the context—in the first of which she 
sings to her husband, “I am with thee, 
my arms are ’round thee,” and her plea 
to Death that she may have her life: 
“Give me Life, Life is all I ask of thee” 
—-are the passages of great beauty. The 
latter leads to a magnificent climax, 
thrilling in its forcefulness. 

This short work—it consumes only 
thirty minutes in performance—is full of 
beautiful and expressive music, con- 
ceived and executed by one of the ex- 
traordinary musical personalities of the 
day. It is a real joy to turn from some 
of the modernists, in whose works com- 
plexity cloaks a paucity of inspiration, 
to a composition such as this. It in- 
vigorates, revitalizes. 
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SUNRISE AND YOU....... 
THE HEART CALL. . Frederick W. Vanderpool 
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Heads Ne ew PuMicatioas 


By Sydney Dalton 


The modern organist 
relies largely on ar- 
rangements to round 
out his repertory and there is a wealth 
of material from which he may choose. 
J. Stuart Archer has made a new ar- 


Two Pieces 
for the Organ 


rangement of the popular “Entr’act 
Gavotte,” from Ambroise Thomas’ 
“Mignon” (London: W. Paxton & Co., 


Ltd.), that retains all the piquancy of 
the original while being thoroughly or- 
ganistic in its adaptation. It is a fasci- 
nating piece when played with the light- 
ness and delicacy that it demands. A 
number of somewhat the same character 
is Mr. Archer’s Intermezzo, published by 
the same firm. It is light and airy and 
possesses marked tunefulness. 


* ** * 


Those who are _ inter- 
ested in readings or 
recitations, with musi- 
cal accompaniment on 
the piano, will doubtless find something 
to their liking in a half dozen numbers, 
by three composers, which have been re- 
ceived (Clayton F. Summy Co.). Mary 
Wyman Williams contributes three of 
them, entitled “Brown,” “A Reassur- 
ance” and “A Little Gentleman.” For 
the last she has furnished the verses 
also. Both words and music are simple. 
“T Wonder” and “One, Two, Three,” the 
latter with words by H. C. Bunner, are 
by Phyllis Fergus, and Lalla Ryckoff 
has made the music for “I Doubt It” and 
“’Um-Hm!” They are all short and 
each possesses some point of interest for 
an audience. 


Readings with 
Musical 
Accompaniment 
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Musical Under the title, “Ski; 
Accompani- and Rhythmical Acti. 
ments for ities’ (Clayton I 
Kindergarten Summy Co.), Dora | 
Work Buckingham has com 






posed a book of musi. 
to accompany the skips and activities o: 
children in the kindergarten. In an in- 
troductory note Miss Buckingham says 
that the music is especially for teachers jj 
who are beginning work with young chi'!- 
dren and is written as a result of severa! 
years’ experience in a Normal Schoo! 
Kindergarten and in adult game and f§ 
rhythm classes. In all there are twenty 
seven numbers in the book and the com- 
poser furnishes a description of the vari 
ous movements for which the music is 
written. At the back of the volume there 
is a list of additional numbers, recom- 
mended for this kind of work. 
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R OBERT 


ORGANIST—OONDUOTOR—PIANIS8ST 
Now in New York 
Pormerly Asst. Conductor to Willem Meagetaek 
- Organist Concertgebouw, Amsterdam, Holland 
8t. Bavo Cathedral, Haarlem, Holland. 
Available Rs Concerts, Recitals 


Limited ber of pupils accept 
Studio: 351 w. 57th St. Wow York 
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Voice Culture Institute 
Free Booklet on Natural Singing 
The Wyoming—55th St. & 7th Ave., N. Y. 








Miss MINNIE LIPLiCH, Secretary 


Every Vocal and Dramatic Requirement for the Singer 


The HERBERT WITHERSPOON STUDIOS 


44 West 86th Street, New York City 


Miss GRACE O’BRIEN, Assistant Secretary 
Telephone Schuyler 5889 
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Chorus for Women’s Voices 


Tel, Circle 10117 


THE WASHINGTON HEIGHTS MUSICAL CLUB 


Amateurs . 


Address MISS JAND R. CATHCART, President, 200 West 57th Street, New York 


Professionals 


Junior Branch for Young People 


Interviews by Appointment 














THE LAST WORD IN THE VIOLIN MAKING 


My publication, the VIOLIN FACTS AND FANCIES, will be offered 
for subscription. Will contain interesting facts about the violin making 
art. The great Violin contest. 


J. D. HORVATH, 1861 Madison Avenue, New York City 





Write for free literature. 
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PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory in the Country. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Circulars mailed, 
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Endorsed by Dr. Frank E. Miller, Founder of Vocal ities 


125 E. 37th St., Now York 
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MASTER 


312 West 54th Street 


INSTITUTE OF UNITED ARTS 


M usic—Painting—Sculpture—Architecture—O pera Class—Ballet— 
Drama—Lectures ; 





New York City 








HILDA 
GRACE 


GELLING 


VOCAL STUDIO 





Associate Teacher of Singing with PERCY RECTOR STEPHENS 


| 
128 West 72d St., Endicott 1587 | 
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and March, 1924. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH, Soprano - 


Seventh Southern Tour, November and December, 1928. Fifth Tour to the Pacifie Coast, January, February 
Eastern Bngagements en route, and in October, 
Address: 458 Cumberland Avenue, Portland, Maine. 





1923, and April and May, 1924. 
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VOICE PRODUCTION AND DICTION 
Eliminmatien of Muscular Interference 


Studios: 801-2 Oarnegie Hall, New York 
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AMERICAN TENOR r 
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Management 
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OPERAS FINELY SUNG 
IN CINCINNATI SERIES 


“Samson” and “Traviata” 
Latest Offerings of Com- 
pany Appearing at “Zoo” 

By Philip Werthner 

CINCINNATI, July 14.—Camille Saint- 
Saéns’ Biblical opera, “Samson and De- 
lilah” was performed on July 8, under 
Ralph Lyford’s baton, by the “Zoo” 
opera forces. The production was one 
of sterling quality, both on the histrionic 
and dramatic sides. The cast included 
Henriette Wakefield, Charles Milhau, 
Joseph Royer, Natale Cervi and Italo 
Picchi, all of whom acquitted themselves 
excellently. 

“Traviata,” Verdi’s perennially popu- 
lar opera, was given on July 9 with a 
remarkably fine cast. Edith de Lys, who 
enacted the title réle, was superb both 











ESTELLE 


LIEBLING 


Soprano 


Studio: 145 W. 55th St. 
New York City 




















Welsh 


LOVETT Pianist 


Teacher of International Reputation 


EVA WHITFORD LOVETTE 


Art of Singing 
A limited number of resident students accepted 
2019 N. St., N.W., Washington, D. CO. 








Dr. Daniel Sullivan 


Teacher of International Artists 
Such as: 
Alice Nielsen, Lydia Lipkovska and 
Georges Baklanoff 
132 West 74th Street, New York City 
Telephone: Endicott 0180 











TENOR 
Management?::Ri Ek. Johnston 
“F451: Broadway, ‘New York: City 











EZIO 


LABROMO 


TENOR 
Available for Concerts—Opera—Recitals 
Limited Number of Pupils Accepted 
Studio: 118 West 73d St., New York 
Columbus 9500 








GRACE 


STEVENSON 


Concert Harpist and Teacher 
817 West 93d St., New York, Riverside 7988 








wero BIMBONI 


Voice Teacher 


Coach for Opera and Recitals 


2025 Broadway, New York City 
Telephone Columbus 6074 








OZP>RA VOL 


‘ECTON 


Address care of Musical America 
501 Fifth Ave., New York City 








Chev. F. F. CORRADETTI 


Voice Culture 
Italian Bel Canto Method Endorsed by OA- 
RUSO, POLACCO, MORANZONI, BORI, 
AMATO, STRAOCCIARI, SODBRO, ete. 
314 West 72d Street 6852 
New York Endicott { 6941 











as singer and actress. Ludovico Tom- 
archio was a notably fine Alfredo, and 
Mario Valle as the elder Germont evoked 
much admiration. 

When Adolph Hahn took over the 
directorship of the College of Music on 
July 1 he found his desk covered with 
floral offerings. Coincidentally, it was 
just thirty years ago that he was gradu- 
ated from this institution. At that time 
Theodore Thomas was director and later 
Frank Van der Stucken took the reins. 

Mary Venable of the College of Music 
piano department, is conducting the mas- 
ter class in piano playing at Nazareth, 
Ky., this summer. 

Harry R. Worcester, president of the 
Big Four railroad and Walter S. 
Schmidt of the F. A. Schmidt Co., were 
elected as trustees of the College of 
Music to take the places of M. Y. Schmid- 
lapp and Judge Wm. A. Geoghegan. 

Tecla Vigna, local voice teacher, has 
just left for a two months’ visit to rel- 
atives in Italy. 





CINCINNATI, July 7.—‘Aida” was bril- 
liantly produced at the “Zoo” opera 
house on July 1. Edith de Lys, who 
enacted the title réle, is not only a singer 
of exceptional gifts but a fine actress as 
well. Henriette Wakefield’s Amneris 
was capital and the Radames of Ludo- 
vico Tomarchio was deserving of hearty 
praise. He acted and sang his réle con- 
vineingly throughout the opera. Mario 
Valle was likewise an excellent Amonasro 
and Italo Picchi and Natale Cervi were 
commendable in their respective parts 
of Ramphis and The King. The chorus 
and ballet were entirely satisfactory. 

“Hansel and Gretel,” Humperdinck’s 
charming fairy opera, was given be- 
fore a comparatively small audience on 
July 2. The gathering would have been 
considerably larger had not a shower 
intervened shortly before the time of 
opening. The work was given a fine 
interpretation by Anita Klinova and 
Fanny Rezia, in the name parts, and by 
Joseph Royer and Marguerite Bentel as 
The Father and The Mother. Miss 
Bentel also sang the réle of The Witch. 
Violet Sommer and Pearl Besuner were 
admirable as The Sandman and The 
Dewman. 

A two-piano recital was given at the 
Conservatory on June 25 by Leo Paalz 
and George Leighton, and on June 27 
Thomas J. Kelly gave a lecture at the 
same place on “English Diction in Sing- 
ing,” illustrated by his pupil, Margaret 
Powell. 

Jean Verd, of the Conservatory, pre- 
sented his graduate pupil McConne] Irwin 
in a program, which, with the excep- 
tion of a Prelude and Fugue of Bach, 
was entirely devoted to modern music. 
On June 28, a musicianly program was 
given by Marjorie Garrigus in the Con- 
servatory. She is a graduate pupil of 
Marcian Thalberg. 

Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelley has been 
elected to the directorship of the Division 
of American Music on the board of man- 
agement of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

The College of Music began its sum- 
mer school on June 18 with a huge class 
of students. 

The Metropolitan College of Music 
held its annual commencement on June 
25. Students from the class of W. S. 
Sterling sang numbers by Handel, Gou- 
nod, Mendelssohn and Tchaikovsky. 





LIMA, OHIO 


July 14.—Susan Humston Macdonald, 
teacher of piano, lately presented two 
large classes of students in recital. 
Irene Harruff Klinger and Millie Sonn- 
tag Urfer, with Minette Fagan, repre- 


senting the vocal contingent, utilized a 
church, the crystal room at the Argonne 
and the lounge at the Elks’ Club for 
other student programs. Mrs. H. B 
Adams, member of the Bluffton College 
faculty, teacher of piano and organ, gave 
a highly successful program in the re- 
ception room at B. S. Porter’s Son Com- 
pany. Mrs. Charles Barr presented a 
large class of piano and organ pupils in 
annual recital at the First United Breth- 
ren Church.—The new standing commit- 
tees of the Women’s Music Club include 
the following: Membership, Mrs. R. O. 
Woods (chairman), Mrs. John Evans, 
Mae Kibby Clark, Blanche Finicle, Mrs. 
Charles Preston, Bertha Falk Callahan 
and Mrs. Paul Timmerman; program, 
Mrs. Charles Black (chairman), Mrs. 
Clem Baxter, Mrs. M. M. Keltner and 
Mrs. Ira R. Longsworth; decorating, 
Mrs. Fred Gooding (chairman), Mrs. E. 
A. Siferd and Mrs. Ralph Shrider; music 
library, Mrs. P. Reed Marshall (chair- 
man), Mrs. H. B. Adams and Mrs. J. 
Robb Meily; publicity, Irene Harruff 
Klinger (chairman), Mrs. J. J. Pettler 
and Mrs. J. E. Dexter; social, Mrs. A. L. 
White (chairman), Mrs. Forster Robin- 
son and Mrs. John W. Roby; altruistic, 
Mrs. P. J. Hobart (chairman), Mrs. R. 
D. Kahle and Dorothea Richards Davi- 


son; chorus, Mrs. Roy Banta (chair- 
man), Margaret Gregg and Nell Kriete, 


and dramatic, Mrs. J. K. Bannister 
(chairman), Mrs. Oscar Young and 
Mrs. Donald Mehaffey.—Booking has 


begun under the new lease of the Faurot 
Opera House under Frank E. Harman, 
booking manager and new member of the 
board headed by Frank L. Maire, presi- 
dent. It is rumored that Fortune Gallo 
is interested, with some northwestern 
Ohio managers headed by the Faurot 
syndicate, in presenting the San Carlo 
Opera Company in “Butterfly” in several 
of a chain of theaters in the early part 
of the new year. H. EUGENE HALL. 





Carmela Cafarelli to Give Concerts 
Under Friedberg Direction 


Carmela Cafarelli, coloratura soprano, 
who was heard in concert last season 
with Tito Schipa, will give concerts next 
winter under the management of Annie 
Friedberg. Miss Cafarelli is a native of 
Cleveland, where she was a pupil of 
William Saal. She went later to Italy 
and was graduated from the Academy 
of St. Cecilia in Rome with highest hon- 
ors. On her return to America she con- 
tinued her study with Delia Valeri, New 
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*“The Raphael of Violinists ”’ 
WILLY 


BurMESTE 


Begins his first American engagement in 


20 years at CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
SATURDAY EVENING, OCTOBER 20th 


Thereafter on a brief Trans-continental tour 


Kurope’s Enthusiastic Eulogies: 


“Tlis playing was faultless and as precious as gold.’’ 
Leipzig Neuste Nachrichten. 

‘‘He is and remains the first of violinists of to-day.”’ r 
Leipzig Signale, 

“Willy Burmester is the Rafael of the violinists.’’ 


Dresden Zeitung 


“Such ai violinist as Willy 
was as far back as one can remember.’’ 
Zeitung. 

“THis playing sounded as though one-half dozen of 


the noblest cellos had been touched by master hands.’’ 
Vienna Fremdenblatt. 


e gift of Paginini’s artistry.’’——Dusseldorf Zeit 
ung. 

‘Willy Burmester is a master of technique with 
whom Sarasate himself could hardly keep step.’’ 

Berlin Tageblatt. 

“Willy Burmester is a great artist. His playing en 
chanted us.’’—London Telegraph, 

‘In Willy Burmester all the excellences of the 
| greatest artists are combined. In him is united -the 
| phenomenal technique of Paginini’s, with the grace of 
| Sarasate’s and the depth of Ernest Joachim’s.”’ War- 
}saw Kurier, 

: 
} “Willy Burmester is the prince among the classic 
violinists.’’ Vienna Reichswehr. 
} “T might call Willy Burmester the Brahms among 
violinists.’’——Vienna Illustrated Extrablatt. 

| 

‘Willy Burmester’s technique’ stands alone.’’ 
Vienna Freie Presse 


Exclusive Management 


BARTHINES CO., Inc. 


1400 Broadway, at Thirty-eighth St., New York 
Telephone: Fitzroy 5132 


R. C. Free ; Traveling Representatives 


York singing teacher. 
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Berlin Kreuz 
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UZZI-PECCIA 


NOW IN EUROPE 


WILL RE-OPEN HIS VOCAL STUDIO 
ON OCTOBER Ist, 1923 


Address —33 West 67th St., New York 


— SUMMER ADDRESS: 
~Stresa-Lago Maggiore, Italy 


September 





Tel. Columbus 4225 


Paris, Hotel Continental 
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San Dieco, CAL.—Mr. and Mrs. L. J. 
Bangert gave an attractive studio re- 
cital at their Mission Hills home, when 
many prominent local artists appeared 
on the program. ‘ 


* * 


CoLUMBUSs, OHIO.—Marguerite Manley 
Seidel brought forward a number of 
piano pupils in recital at the Deshler, 
and piano students of Grace Hamilton 
Morrey were heard at the Knights of 
Columbus Auditorium. 

* co * 

WICHITA, KAN.—Lena Weight lately 
presented the following pupils in reci- 
tal: Ethel Mae Reeves, Thelma Joseph, 
Betsy Quinlan, Virginia Chance, Glor- 
ene Gosch, Lucille Everett, Virginia 
Team, Eugene Everett, Alice Team and 
Melba Kimmel. 

* * * 

ROCHESTER, MINN.— Mary Madden, 
post-graduate student at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory, gave an interesting 
piano recital in Rochester, her home 
town, recently, when her program in- 
cluded numbers by Handel, Beethoven, 
Gluck, Chopin, Debussy, Tchaikovsky and 
Paderewski. a 


TRENTON, N. J.—A song recital was 
given at the Trenton Conservatory by 
Beatrice Goeke, soprano, pupil of Harry 
Colin Thorpe. Hazel Lear was the ac- 
companist. Mrs. Goeke had to respond 
to many encores.—Violin pupils of Al- 
bert T. Stretch appeared in a recent 
recital, assisted by Mrs. Charles Waters, 
soprano. s &-s 


CLEVELAND, OHIO.—A group of stu- 
.dents of Raoul S. Bonanno gave an in- 
teresting program at the Baptist Church 
of the Master Friday evening, June 29. 
Twenty-three pupils participated in the 
program, which included many well- 
known arias and several modern compo- 
sitions. Gwendolyn Bayless Bonanno 
and Marian L. Sinks were honors at the 


piano. 


Clarence Adler 
PIANIST—PEDAGOGUE 


Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 


Sol Alberti 
PIA NIST—COACH—ACCOMPANIST 
SUMMER ADDRESS—6152 Kimbark Ave. 
Chicago, ill. 








Julia Allen 
Exponent of 


LOMBARDI SCHOOL OF SINGING 
875 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Ethel Altemus 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
126 East 34th St. Vanderbilt 7693 


The American Institute of 


Applied Music Thirty-seventh Season 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 
: Tel. Circle 5329 











Margaret Anderton 
PIANO RECITALS—LECTURES 
Worth-while Pupils Taught 
832 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
Phones: (res.) Schuyler 7140 and Circle 1350 


Ella Bachus-Behr 


231 West 96th Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 1464 








Eugene Bernstein 
Teacher of Piano 
Studio: 22 West 85th Street, New York 
Phone: Schuyler 2365 


The Boice Studio Summer Session 
SUSAN 8S. BOICE, Soprano 
Teacher of the Art of Singing 

57 West 75th Street, New York 
Endicott 0074 


William S. Brady 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 137 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone Schuyler 3580 


May Laird Brown LyRIc DICTION 
Voice and Phonetics of 
Italian, French, Spanish, German, 


English 
Riverside 2605 











1 West 89th St., New York 


Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing 
471 West End Ave. Phone Schuyler 6870 
Studio open under assistant teachers until August Ist. 








Giuseppe Campanari 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 668 West End Avenue New York City 
By Appointment Only 








KANSAS CiITy, KAN.—The pupils of 
Mrs. P. H. Krumme were presented in 
recital on July 10, at Central Avenue 
M. E. Church. The program consisted 
of organ numbers played by Beulah 
Meyers, vocal numbers by Mrs. G. Lee 
Brown and Mrs. J. A. Rice, and piano 
solos by Ralph Bridge, Mildred March, 
Ruth Ruegsegger, Aileen Layman, Mar- 
guerite Pickard and Helen Swingley. 


CARTHAGE, ILL.—The music depart- 
ment of Carthage College closed the 
school year with a series of concerts. 
Lillian Johnson, teacher of voice, pre- 
sented two seniors, Helen Lowry and 
Imogen Hill, and one junior, Maurice 
Lesher. Lessie Hastings brought for- 
ward two juniors in the piano depart- 
ment, Opal Ross and Pearl Meier. Un- 
classified students from the organ, voice 
and piano departments also gave a 
recital. 

*x* * ® 

SEATTLE, WasH.— Marjorie Miller, 
violinist and teacher, presented a num- 
ber of promising young violinists in two 
recitals, and had the assistance of Miuchi 
Natori, a young Japanese soprano of 
excellent vocal capability, pupil of Eliza- 
beth Richmond Miller. On the second 
program there also appeared a Japanese 
violin student, Masa Furuya, who played 
with unusual ability. Others who took 
part were Viola Stevens and Catherine 
Laskley, who both played well. Olga 
and Charles Hamm. were accompanists. 

* * 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Pearl Waugh, 
piano teacher, presented pupils in recent 
programs. One was Ruth Garrison, who 
was assisted by Minnie Blairsky, violin- 
ist, and Catherine Duncan, pianist; and 
a recital was also given for the benefit 
of one of the Kentucky Mountain schools, 
with Mildred deHart, contralto, as as- 
sisting soloist. —Mary Isabel Kelly pre- 
sented the following pupils in recital: 
Irene E. Moore, Sydney Mather, Jean 


USICIANS’ 


‘Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Formerly Met. Op. Co., Covent Garden, London, Etc. 
Teacher; Josephine Lucchese, Sop. San Carlo Op. 
Vocal Studio: 294 W. 92nd St., New York 
New York College of Music, 114 E. 85th St. 


Emma A. Dambmann 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
President, The Southland Singers 


137 West 93d St. Riverside 1436 


Mr. and Mrs. Ross David 
VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


Sherwood Studios, 58 West 57th Street 
New York City 


Frank Farrell 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Address Music League of America 
8 East 34th St., New York City 

















Townsend H. Fellows 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Concert and Oratorio Coach 
Studio: 815 Carnegie Hall Circle 0764 





Coach for Concert 
Frances Foster and Operatic Artists 
Concert Accompanying 
Studio: 334 West 84th Street 
Tel. Schuyler 1049 





Charles Hargreaves 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Tenor 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company 
257 West 86th Street, New York. Schuyler 5910 





Victor Harris 
Teacher of singing in all its branches 


The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 





Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 
Voice—Piano—Diction—Coaching— 
Accompaniste 
Carnegie Hall, 1013, New York. Circle 1350 


The Heartt-Dreyfus 


STUDIOS: Voice and Modern Languages 
Address: Gamut Club Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Helen Allen Hunt 
CONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
Saturdays, 1702 Walnut St., Philadelphia 














Keever, Elizabeth White and Deborah 
Keever.—Mrs. Frank Byram presented 
her pupils in recital, with Bernice Ran- 
dall, mezzo-soprano; Ruth Ellen Ward, 
soprano, and Durward Bowersox, vio- 
linist, as the assisting artists. 

ok * *” 

CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Norma Rath, who 
is studying with F. S. Evans of the Con- 
servatory, gave a recital recently in 
which she was assisted by Rubin Phillips 
and played among other compositions the 
Sonata in F by Grieg.—The pupils of 
Ilse Huebner and William Knox gave a 
concert in the Odeon, assisted by pupils 
of Adolf Hahn and Walter Heermann.— 
The pupils of Thomas J. Kelly appeared 
in the hall of the Conservatory in a pro- 
gram distinguished by the ensemble sing- 
ing. Excerpts from the “Hymn of 
Praise,” “The Marriage of Figaro” and 
“Madama Butterfly” were sung with 
great effect.—L. Drew Mosher presented 
his pupils in a long program at the 
Women’s Club Auditorium. 

* * 

MIAMI, FLtA.—The Music Club has an- 
nounced the following chairmen of com- 
mittees for next year: Program, Mrs. 
Carl Mayer; social, Mrs. L. I. Highley- 
man; courtesy, Mrs. Robert Zoll; reso- 
lutions, Mrs. Kate Havens; printing, 
Mrs. Russel Rutnam; decorations, Mrs. 
J. A. C. Riach; auditing, Mrs. Philip 
Clarkson; club extension, Mrs. Iva 
Sproule Baker; public school music, Mrs. 
Robert Louis Zoll; chorus, Adelaide 
Sterling Clark; orchestra, Walter Wit- 
ko; student department, Mrs. S. Le Roy 
Smith; junior department, Mrs. L. B. 
Safford; opera, Mrs. Eugene Romfh; 
radio, Frances Tarboux; national corre- 
spondent, Mrs. Leona Driesbach; advis- 
ory board, S. Ernest Philpitts. 

aw * 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Piano pupils of 
Mary Vayo, assisted by Marjorie Ewing, 
soprano, and Lorraine Smith, reader, 
gave a musicale at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. William MacFarlane. Those taking 
part were: Donald, Mary, Janet and 
Robert MacFarlane, Genevieve, Char- 
lotte, Marion and Louise Thomas, Ann 
and Francis Montignani, Myrtle Wilson, 
Marguerite Holvey, Marcie Milne, 
Howard Rowe, Alice Saunders, Edwin 
Ulp, Mary Louise Christiansen, Marga- 
ret Stallman, Helen Whittle, Marion 
Redfern, John Kendall, Edna Manley.— 
Six pupils of Annie C. Parsons, teacher 
of piano, assisted by Mrs. Horace Robin- 


DIRECTORY 


Sergei Klibansky ‘Teacher of Singing, 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 
York. Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 


, Carmen Reuben 


son, soprano, gave a recital at the Y. W. 
C. A. Auditorium. Ruth Berman, Silvia 
Lipsky, Frances Kass, Mabel Stoneman, 
Mary Parsons and Paul Northway gave 
the program. 

* * * 

SEATTLE, WASH.—Mary Booth, piano 
pupil of Ethel Gordon, showed ability in 
a program which included the Grieg 
Sonata in E Minor, the Mendelssohn 
Concerto in G Minor and numbers by 
Liszt, Chopin, Schuett, Palmgren ana 
MacDowell. Miss Gordon played the 
second piano parts.—Frances and Jane 
Bixby, pupils of Miss Gordon, recently 
gave the first of a series of three re- 
citals—Piano pupils of Jennie Brygger 
played with facility in two recitals re- 
cently—Ora Kirby Barkhuff presented 
her pupils in two interesting recitals.— 
Luella Stanhope, soprano, pupil of Ethel 
Chrisman Jackson, and Kenneth Lyman, 
piano pupil of Silvio Risegari, have ap- 
peared in several recitals recently.—Stu- 
dents of Karl Schwerdtfeger interpreted 
a program of modern songs lately at his 
studio, with Mrs. Manford Andersen at 
the piano. 

‘ a * * 

FLINT, MicH.—Isabella Bennett, Ethel 
Graham, Martha Dowesett, Ruth Scott, 
Elsie Sharp, Geraldine Stark, Wilbur 
Graham, A. Anderson, Ruth Falk, Laura 
Treat, Frances O’Brien, Daisy Hall, 
Maxine Wigle, Gretchen Nottingham, 
Betty Weidner and Leon Hohn ap- 
peared in piano recital at the Parkland 
Presbyterian Church as representing the 
class of Agnes Ness. They were as- 
sisted by Ruth MacLean Miller, con- 
tralto, and Frederick Foster, baritone.— 
Helen Alexander Sutton presented her 
piano pupils in recital at the Central 
Christian Church. Those appearing 
were Marjorie Pond, Janet Hastings, 
Birney Van Benschoten, Carson Hall, 
Gladys Hall, Marjorie Chapple, Mary 
Janice Kellogg, Elizabeth Hillborn, Jes- 
sie Richards, Vera Randolph, Mary 
Huston, Ruth Overtruf, Bernice La Val- 
ley and Geraldine Overtruf.—Piano 
pupils of Florence Borst gave an after- 
noon recital at Baker Conservatory, 
when David Catsman, Bessie Catsman, 
Helen Sorg, Donald McDougal, Jack 
Stevenson, Letty McCullock, Ned Spaul- 
ding, Florence King, Raymond Finley, 
Margaretta Raybung, Madelon Teach- 
out, Helen Wetheral, Marion Pettys, 
Ethel Veenhuis, Mrs. E. C. Ryle and 
Margaret and Betty Sterbenz appeared. 
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MEZZO SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
Available for Concerts and Recitals 
Studio: 140 East 37th St. Vanderbilt 0416 





Morton B. Knafel 
TEACHER OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING 
Studio: 152 West 78th St., New York 
Telephone: Schuyler 6290 


Earle Laros 
“Pianist with a message” 
Address—-Miss Jean Wiswell 
437 Fifth Ave., New York City, N. Y. 


Lebegott Studios 
THE ART OF SINGING 
EDWARD LEBEGOTT and Assistants 
66 West 77th Street, New York. Endicott 1352 


Caroline Lowe 
(Caroline Lowe Hovey) 
TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studio, 50 West 67th St., New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7493 Schuyler 


E. Presson Miller 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 826 Carnegie Hall, New York. Circle 1350 


Philipp Mittell VIOLINIST 
Teacher of Many Well Known Artists 
Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Ave., New York 
Phone Circle 6130 


Maud Morgan Harp Soloist 
CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Children a Specialty) 

216 W. 56th St. ‘Phone Circle 1505 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 
Soprano 
Voice Culture Repertoire 
166 West 58th St. New York City 
Phone Circle 9948 


Robert E. S. Olmsted 


Professor of Vocal Music, Smith College 
New York Studio, 127 West 78th Street 
For appointments address: 235 Crescent Street, 
Northampton, Mass. 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

257 West 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


° ° Lyric-Coloratura 
Adele Luis Rankin *"" Soprano 
Concerts—Oratorio—Costume Recitals 
Teacher of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York ‘Phone Bryant 1274 


William Reddick COMPOSER PIANIST 


Piano Instruction—Coaching in Songs 
Organist, Central Presbyterian Church 
Studio: 593 Madison Ave., New York. Plaza 3477 
Residence: 319 W. 95th St. River. 10021 
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Francis Rogers 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER OF 
SINGING 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 
Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: Metropolitan Opera House, New York 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., New York 


Charles Gilbert Spross 
COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Coaching—Accompanying 
115 East 34th Street 
Telephone: Murray Hill 9827 
Tues. and Fri. (other days by appointment) 


William Stickles 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: Carnegie Hall 1013 
Res. ‘Phone Wadsworth 9722 


Charles Tamme 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
264 West 93d St., New York 
Schuyler 0675 


H. Whitney Tew 
“The Greatest Development of the 


Century” 
Keystone Cottage, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Mrs. Carl Venth 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Exponent of the principles of relaxation as form- 
ulated by the late Richard Epstein. 
Pupil of Epstein and Von Mickwitz. 
Texas Woman’s College, Fort Worth, Tex. 


Crystal Waters 
SINGER OF SONGS 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 9 West 47th St., New York 
Phone Bryant 8321 


Dorsey Whittington 


American Pianist 





























Studio: 13 West 82nd St., New York 
Schuyler 3955 
° Grand Opera Baritone 
Nikola Zan (Prague Opera) 


Exponent of the Lamperti method 
Studio: 168 West 58th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3900 
Zerfh 


Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Studio: 309 West 78th Street, NEW YORK 
Phone—Endicott 2779 
. Directer Zuro Grand 
Josiah Zuro wom Opera Ce. 
Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City Phone Circle 0108 
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Wagner Leads Orchestral List 
of Paris Season 


TABULATION recently made 

of the works performed by all 
the orchestras of Paris in the 
course of the last season reveals 
the fact that works of Wagner had 
the greatest number of perform- 
ances. The Bayreuth master had 
more than three times as many 
hearings as his nearest French 
rival, Saint-Saéns, and exceeded by 
almost as great a margin the per- 
formances accorded to works by 
Beethoven. The list, as published 
in a daily newspaper, is as follows: 
Wagner, 334; Beethoven, 139; 
Saint-Saéns, 111; Franck, 98: 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, 81; Mozart, 76; 
Berlioz, 62; Mendelssohn, 55; De- 
bussy, 53; Schumann, 40; Weber, 
37; Schubert, 30, and Liszt, 28. 
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“Féte of Youth and Joy” Held at 
Geneva 

GENEVA, July 2.—Under the auspices 

of M. Jaques-Dalcroze, founder of Eu- 

rythmics, the “Féte de la Jeunesse et de 


la Joie” was recently given here with 
success. The spectacle is based on a 
poem by M. Dalcroze, celebrating the 
labor of thé fields, the joys of nature 
and courage in the face of fortune. It 
is in three tableaux, each accompanied 
ty music for soloists, choruses and a 
large orchestra, and is depicted in 
rhythmic movement by great companies 
of young girls, whose graceful gestures 
symbolize the contrasting emotions of 
the libretto. The score by M. Dalcroze 
has throughout qualities of vigor, fresh- 
ness and the necessary rhythmic accent. 
The quartet of soloists was made up of 
Mmes. Dalcroze and Valombré and MM. 
Beckmans and Soullier. M. Brunel re- 
cited the lines of the poem. Mme. 
Brunet-Lecomte assisted in the direction 
of the spectacle. 


Holst’s ‘Savitri’ 


PITTI Ue eM UEP HHT 

ONDON, July 7.—Gustav Holst’s one- 

act “chamber” opera, “Savitri,” 
which had its premiére several years 
ago at Hammersmith, was revived on the 
same bill with the same composer’s 
“Perfect Fool,’ in the last week of the 
British National Opera Company’s sea- 
son at Covent Garden. The work, based 
on Hindu legend, has only three char- 
acters. Savitri, the faithful wife, who 
wins her husband back from Death, was 
impersonated by Dorothy Silk, who sang 
with purity of tone. William Heseltine, 
as Satyavan, her lord, and Joseph Far- 
rington, as Death, performed their parts 
effectively. The miniature score is ar- 
ranged for a double string quartet, con- 
trabass, two flutes and an English horn, 
and an invisible chorus, which forms a 
sort of second orchestra. Many of the 
delicacies of the work were lost in so big 
an auditorium, but the unaccompanied 
monologs were of most individual effect, 
and the choral parts often of much 
beauty. 

Another feature of the concluding week 
was a double bill composed of Dame 
Ethel Smyth’s “Féte Galante” and 
“Bo’sun’s Mate.” In the intermission 
the composer made a speech in which she 
proposed that preliminary appeals be 
made to the public to defray the cost of 
producing a new native opera. “Tristan” 
had a single performance of some vocal 
merit, the titular parts being assumed 
by Florence Austral and Frank Mullings. 
Edna Thornton was a fine Brangdne. 

Dame Nellie Melba, who was heard 
again in “Faust,” with Edward Johnson 
as guest tenor, in the last week of the 
opera season, also gave a recital at Royal 
Albert Hall. She sang familiar opera 
arias, and was assisted by Prince Alexis 
Obelensky, vocalist; Una Bourne, pianist, 
and Frank St. Leger, accompanist. 

A concert in which several artists par- 
ticipated recently in the same hall was 








Is Novelty in 
Season's End at Covent Garden 


a 


headed by Dame Clara Butt, who won 
considerable applause for her fine con- 
tralto singing. Others heard were Selma 
Kurz, coloratura, who made her first 
post-war London appearance; Joseph 
Hislop, tenor; Marie Aussenac, Kennerly 
Rumford and the American Quartet. 
Ivor Newton was the accompanist. 

Ignace J. Paderewski gave a second 
piano recital of Chopin at the Queen’s 
Hall. There was a repetition of rapt 
attention and furious applause on the 
part of a large body of auditors. 

Edna Thomas, American mezzo-con- 
tralto, made a most favorable impression 
in her recent début as singer of Creole 
songs at Wigmore Hall. 

Arthur Rubinstein gave the first of a 
series of three piano recitals in the same 
auditorium with success, playing works 
of Chopin, Debussy and Albeniz. 

Marie Novello, pianist, was heard at 
the Queen’s Hall, assisted by Margaret 
Lewys, contralto. The program was one 
of interest. 

A first performance of Pizzetti’s suite 
of incidental music to D’Annunzio’s “La 
Pisanella” was played on a special pro- 
gram given by Margaret Nielka, so- 
prano, in which the London Symphony 
was led by Piero Coppola at Queen’s 
Hall. An “Elegiac Poem,” by the con- 
ductor, was also played. 

What is described as the first complete 
English performance of Tchaikovsky’s 
ballet, “Lac des Cygnes,” was given at 
the “Fete Nocturne,” organized by Mrs. 
Benjamin Guinness at Sunninghill Park, 
Ascot. The performance was given on a 
large raft in the lake, the principal 
dancers being Nadejda Nicolaeva, Lau- 
rent Novikoff and Nicholas Legat, and 
the accompaniment was played by the 
London Chamber Orchestra. Among the 
distinguished invited audience which wit- 
nessed the program, given for the benefit 


of the Church Army Home for Poor 
Women and Children, was the Crown 
Prince of Sweden. 

Rimsky’s “Coq dOr” Has Berlin 


Premiere 


BERLIN, July 4.—Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
opera, “The Golden Cockerel,” had its 
first performance, in a German transla- 
tion, recently at the State Opera. The 
fantastic work, with its keen political 
satire, made a most favorable impres- 
sion as given under the leadership of Leo 
Blech. The ballet-pantomime idea was 
discarded and the work presented as a 
music-drama, enacted in burlesque style, 
under the management of Paul Tchelit- 
cheff. The role of the Queen of Shemaka 


was sung by Zinaida Jurieffskaja, a 
Russian artist, who disclosed a _ light, 
well-produced voice and injected true 
Slavic spirit into her interpretation. 
Albert Fischer was a fine-voiced King 
Dodon. The chorus sang the music of 
exotic inflection in commendable style 


and the orchestral performance of the 
colorful score was the high light of the 
evening. @ At the German Opera 
House. Charlottenburg, Suppé’s “Boc- 
caccio” was divertingly revived in a re- 
cent week. Two guest artists heard in 
the performance were Anna _ Wolf- 
Ortner in the title-réle and Bernhard 
Botel as Prince Pietro. Edwin Heyer 
sang the part of the student, Leonetto. 
Felix Lagenpusch conducted capably. 


DRESDEN, June 30.—Elizabeth Reth- 
berg, soprano, made her last appear- 
ance recently at the State Opera before 
leaving for America, where she will be 
heard this summer at Ravinia Park. 
The occasion was a new production of 
“Aida,” given with new investiture. 
Kutzschbach was conductor. 


Opéra Revives Debussy’s 


“Saint-Sébastien” 


Paris 


Paris, July 5.—Debussy’s “mystery,” 
“Martyre de Saint-Sébastien,” was re- 
cently revived with new investiture at 
the Opéra, with Ida Rubinstein in the 
principal réle. Léon Bakst entered ad- 
mirably into the spirit of the work in 
designing a décor appropriate to the 
mystic medieval tale, that was marred 
only by faulty lighting which obscured 
some of its color. Mme. Rubinstein 
moved through her part in trancelike 
raptness, and her admirable interpreta- 
tion was blemished only slightly by cer- 
tain faults in tone production. Suzanne 
Després was another admirable member 
of the cast, which included also Yonnel 
as Sanaé. Jane Laval sang the recita- 
tives in a clear soprano, and Mlles. 
Courso and Montfort sang the “Plaintes 
des Gémaux” musically. Philippe Gau- 
bert led an orchestral performance of 
exactitude and fine nuance. @ Paul Le 
Flem’s “chantfable,” “Aucassin et Nico- 
lette,” adapted from the charming medi- 
eval tale, had several performances at 
the Théatre Fiametta, established by 
Marguerite Bériza on the second story of 
a house between the Bois de Boulogne 
and the Seine. The settings for the 
work were of piquant appeal, even 
though the performance was not without 
defects. The principal singers were Miss 
Bouchart as Nicolette, Mr. Chardy as 
Aucassin, Mr. Marvini as Barin and 
Miss Bériza herself. The score calls for 
contributions by piano, organ, harp, 
small orchestra and chorus, and its mer- 
its were better disclosed in a recent per- 
formance by the Schola Cantorum. 


1—The Leipzig Ge- 
wandhaus Orchestra, under Wilhelm 
Furtwingler, has been invited to give 
a series of thirteen concerts in Denmark. 
Reports indicate also that the organiza- 
tion is considering a concert visit to 
North America. 


LEIPZIG, July 


ERFURT, PRuSSIA, July 1.—The first 
music festival given in this community, 
from June 14 to 17, included five con- 
certs. Several works by Max Reger, in- 
cluding the “Kleist” Overture and the 
monumental Symphony in E Minor, were 


led by Pater Raabe, general music 
director. 
HAMBURG, June 30.—The_ Bliithner 


Orchestra of Berlin gave a recent con- 
cert here, under Miingersdorf’s baton, 
playing works of Wagner and Strauss. 
The “Rococo Variations” of Tchaikov- 
sky were given, with the ’cellist Zee- 
lander as soloist. 
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Radio No Real Competitor, Say Managers Everywhere 


Timi Tn mn MM en 


N last week’s issue, MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA published the first instalment 
of a country-wide symposium on the 
important question, “Is the radio det- 
rimentally affecting concerts?” The 
expressions of opinion from managers 
and others able to speak with author- 
ity in the larger cities, indicated that 
the popularity of the radio has not 
tended to decrease the size of concert 
audiences. ‘The consensus of opinion 
was that broadcasting was more likely 
to stimulate interest in concerts than 
to satisfy the public demand for good 
music. This week concludes the sur- 
vey with the presentation of opinions 
and statements from smaler cities 
situated in all parts of the country. 
It will be seen that the verdict of the 
majority of those consulted coincides 
with that of the previous inquiry. 





Deitch Fansceble 


Duluth, Minn.—One music dealer re- 
ports that the radio has helped the sale 
of phonograph records; that people have 
“listened in,” heard selections, and then 
called at the record shop for them. An- 
other reports that “radio may have re- 
tarded the sale of machines to some ex- 
tent, but has had no noticeable effect 
one way or the other on record sales,” 
and a third reports that radio has had 
no influence. 

In my own work I have found that 
where high class music is broadcast it 
has stimulated interest in the better 
class of music, and consequently reacted 
favorably on my concerts. 

Mrs. GEORGE S. RICHARDS. 





Lewiston-Auburn, Me.—Inasmuch as 
concerts are still infrequent throughout 
the winter season in this part of Maine, 
the radio, it is felt, will no more affect 
attendance at them than does the phono- 
graph. A few people with a new radio 
at their command might refuse to buy 
concert tickets; others might choose to 
save their money and put it into addi- 
tional radio equipment. But the well-to- 
do owners would not be affected. In 





other words, as one manager stated the 
case, the attendance cut off by radio, if 
any of the real artists of the stage today 
were brought to Lewiston or Auburn, 
would not be one per cent of the total. 
ALICE FRostT LORD. 





Binghamton’s Verdict 


Binghamton, N. Y.—H. M. Addison, 
our only local concert manager at pres- 
ent, said that several persons who had 
radio outfits had practically ceased to 
use them because of atmospheric condi- 
tions and because of the fact that so few 
things that do come in are worth while. 
In his theater, Mr. Addison said he had 
three good radio outfits, but that they had 
not added to the business of the theater. 
He expressed the opinion that in the 
larger places, where expensive stations 
are constructed, radio is proving detri- 
mental to concerts, but he said he thinks 
it will be a long time before the use of 
radio for entertainment purposes will 
make any difference with the attendance 
at musical affairs in cities of this size. 

J. A. MALLETTE. 





Fall River, Mass.—No concert man- 
ager here can see that the radio has had 
any detrimental effect upon his or her 
business, but there are few concerts here 
except those by clubs or societies and they 
have their own regular patronage. 

Lois A. WARNER. 

Tuscaloosa, Ala—The concerts’ in 
Tuscaloosa and at the University of Ala- 
bama are not very numerous and the 
radio is in such an infant state of prog- 
ress, especially in Tuscaloosa, that so far 
it has not had any appreciable effect on 
concert attendance. TOM GARNER. 














Quincy, Ill—Nothing can take the 
place of a recital given in person by an 
artist. LULU M. FELT. 


Opinion in Ames, Towa 





Ames, lowa.—In the past three years 
I have had in my management the great 
artists and in all their contracts is a 
clause which prohibits any broadcast- 
ing, so I do not believe it will affect this 
class of artists. I make a point to no- 
tify the public that there will be no 
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broadcasting, and in this way they will 
understand that they must come to the 
concert hall to hear such artists as Galli- 
Curci, Rachmaninoff, Kreisler and others 
of this class. I do think it would hurt 
the lesser artist, as many good singers 
without reputation are heard “over the 
air,” and the people who are not really 
students might be satisfied with this. 
TOLBERT MACRAE. 


“Creates Appetite”: Lancaster 


Lancaster, Pa—John Brubaker, di- 
rector of the Municipal Orchestra, 
states: “In spite of many high-powered 
radio sets in private homes and public 
gathering places, to date I cannot credit 
a single cancellation of subscriptions to 
the radio. In fact, I feel that the radio 
creates an appetite for ‘concerts at first 
hand,’ and also provokes a desire to hear 
the artists at close range.” 

Mrs. C. N. McHose. 





Terre Haute, Ind.—The radio has 
made no perceptible difference in the size 
of concert audiences as yet in this city. 
It may be because only a minority of 
homes are equipped with it at present. 

L. EvA ALDEN. 


Greenville Opposed 


Greenville, S. C.—So far the radio 
has not affected us, but it is going to be 
a serious question for the concert man- 
ager in the near future. While one con- 
cert course has failed for the past two 
years, this is not due to the radio. We 
believe that the real concert artists 
should stay away from the sending sta- 
tions. J. OSCAR MILLER. 


Lewistown, Pa.—The Lewistown Mu- 
sie Study Club is the one organization to 
bring good music to Lewistown, and so 
far we do not find the radio interfering 
with the local attendance at concerts. 

ANTOINETTE D. MITCHELL. 





Watertown, N. Y.—In “broadcasting” 
the question presented among musicians 
and.inquiring for specific facts from the 
concert treasurer of the Morning Mu- 
sicales, Inc., I find that the ticket sales 
for our concert course during the past 
year were larger than ever before and 
that most people preferred to see as well 
as hear concert artists. A consensus of 
opinion seems to be that the radio is still 
in an experimental state, so that it does 
not offer really serious competition with 
concerts. WILHELMINA W. KNAPP. 





Augusta, Ga.—I have talked with sev- 
eral of the Augusta managers concern- 
ing this subject and they say that, so 
far, the radio has not proven detrimental 
to concerts here. Scott NIXON. 





“Should Help Concerts”: 


San Jose, Cal.—Regarding the effect 
of the radio on concert attendance, 
Charles M. Dennis, manager of the Col- 
lege of the Pacific Artist Series spoke as 
follows: 

“Although I have not had an oppor- 
tunity to study the situation at all close- 
ly, my opinion is that the radio programs 
should help the concert business in much 
the same way as the phonographs and 
artists’ records have helped. Certain it 
is that more concert tickets have been 
sold in San Jose during the past season 


San Jose 
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MARSHALL - RIGHTER 


Soprano 


“Sang exquisitely. Charm and poise and diction 
remarkable.” —Mankato (Minn. ) Free Press. 


NEW YORK CITY 








than ever before, and I have yet to see 
any detrimental effect of the radio upon 
the business of the concert manager.” 

A prominent musician who is also a 
radio “fan,” recently commented to the 
writer that he would rather stay at home 
and hear good artists perform over his 
radio, than to attend a concert given by 
performers of questionable merit. 

This statement, coupled with the fact 
that three artist courses have succeeded 
here during the past year where two 
have had more or less of a struggle here- 
tofore, makes it appear that only the 
inferior performer with uninteresting 
or hackneyed programs need fear the 
competition of the radio, at least in this 
community. MARJORY M. FISHER. 





[This inquiry will be concluded in next 
week’s issue of “Musical America,” when 
additional expressions of opinion on this 
question from all parts of the country 
will be presented.—Editor, “Musical 
America.”’] 
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“‘As an interpreter she 
displayed intelligence and 
authority."—New York 
Tribune. 

“Evelyn MacNevin is a 
young singer with a con- 
tralto voice of fine volume 
and golden quality.’’— 

New York Times. 

“She sang with glori- 
ous freedom of expres- 
sion.’""—Toronto Daily 
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Agency at 
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Woelber String Quartet Furnishes 
Chamber Music Programs in Schools 


MUCTULANUOTOONONNGU00O00N0ANUUUELELOENEOOQUONOCOOOOUOOOAUOTEEUONAEEOSOOOOQOQQUCOOOOEREOOUOLOOOOOOOOOOOUOODEDSELAESEAOGREUQOOQOUUOSOTEOOOQUOQOUOOUOOOORSREOOOONOOSEQUOOOGOOOOOOOOGEGNEONOGGOOOQOOOOOOOOUOUOSESEOAGEOOOOCOOOOOONOREOU NG EENNNENGNONT ANNONA NTA 


HE Woelber String Quartet, under 
the leadership of Frank Woelber, has 
closed its first season of concerts in the 
high schools of Brooklyn under the aus- 


pices of the Board of Education. Six 
concerts were given in a series entitled 
“The Evolution of Chamber Music,” de- 
signed by Mr. Woelber to spread an 
interest in this kind of music among 
people who are not regular patrons of 
the concert halls. Mr. Woelber’s music 
schools have for many years been a fac- 
tor in preparing students for symphony 
and solo work. In recent years he has 
sought an opportunity to widen the 
scope of his work and to carry the mes- 
sage of good music to the masses. He 
found ready assistance in Dr. Ernest L. 
Crandall, chairman of the Board of Edu- 
cation Lecture Bureau, who offered the 
high school auditoriums for the purpose. 

The season just ended has been a suc- 
cessful one. The concerts were attended 
by increasing numbers, and understand- 
ing of the music was greatly aided by 
explanatory lectures given by Mrs. 
Woelber before each compositon. In 
this way interest was maintained and a 
lasting sense of appreciation remained. 

“Music is one of the elemental modes 


of expression of every race,” declared 


-Mr. Woelber in discussing his purpose. 


“In America appreciation of the finest 
music has not been achieved by all 
groups. It is the people who are not 
subscribers to the symphony orchestras 
and the leading concert courses that I 
have been trying to reach. That we 
have not failed in this effort is manifest 
in the large audiences that attended the 
concerts and the attention they paid to 
the compositions. Even the most diffi- 
cult music was absorbed eagerly when it 
had been analyzed and explained before- 
hand. The value of this is unmistakable. 
When people have listened intelligently 
to a Beethoven Quartet their finer sensi- 
bilities have been exercised; the ordinary 
difficulties of life and human contacts 
have been eliminated, and their thoughts 
are for the time in harmony. To me it 
seems the best work in which one can 
be engaged.” 

The members of the Woelber String 
Quartet are artists of the Woelber School 
of Music, and their work has received 
favorable attention of the critics. Mr. 
Woelber is one of the authorized ex- 
ponents of the Goby Eberhardt method 
of violin playing in this weela” >. 





Give Popular Music at Rivoli 


Two innovations recently heard at the 
Rivoli Theater were featured at the 
Rialto this week. The “Symphonized 
Home Tune” was “‘When You and I Were 
Young, Maggie Dear,” orchestrated by 
Edgar R. Carver, with Miriam Lax, so- 
prano, and Adrian de Sylva, tenor, as 
soloists. Emanuel Baer and Willy Stahl 
alternated at the conductor’s desk. 
Elizabeth Bartenieva, soprano, provided 
the other feature, the “recital intime.” 
There was also a dance divertissement 
led by Betty May, Florence Davidson 
and Paul Oscard. At the Rivoli Alexis 
Adamov, tenor, who has been heard at 
the Rialto, sang with much_ success 
Kreisler’s arrangement of “The Old Re- 
frain.” There were also numbers by Bin 
Gallili, mandolin player, and the orches- 
tra, led by Hugo Riesenfeld and Joseph 
Littau, played two numbers, one a Rie- 
senfeld Jazz. 





American Composer Returns from 
Europe 


Alice Danziger, American pianist and 
composer who has lived abroad for many 
years, returned recently to this country 
for an indefinite stay. Miss Danziger 
has brought many compositions which 
she is arranging for publication at an 
early date. A song for coloratura so- 
prano, “Karin” Waltz, has met with 
high favor in Germany and has been 
praised by Nikisch and other leading 
musicians. 


Luther Mott to Teach in Halifax, N. S. 


Luther Mott, bass-baritone, pupil of 
Edgar Schofield, has been engaged to 
head the vocal department of the Halifax 
Conservatory of Music, Halifax, N. S., 
beginning in September. Mr. Mott has 
been soloist at the Helen Gould Shepard 
Memorial Church, Irvington-on-the-Hud- 
son, for the last two years, and is singing 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in New York during July and 
August. 





Evalina Benn Presents Pupils 

Evalina Benn, teacher of singing, pre- 
sented several of her pupils in recital at 
her Metropolitan Opera House studios on 
the afternoon of July 15. Those heard 
were Lenore Matson, Frank McGrail, 
Margaret Weisenberg, Kathleen Rigney, 
George O’Hara, Ida Raskin and Michael 
O’Halloran. The assisting artists were 
Loretta O’Connell, pianist, and Eben 
Rogers, reader. 


Everett Tutchings, Rosalind Fuller and 
Anita Enters to Give Concerts 


Everett Tutchings, pianist; Rosalind 
Fuller, soprano, and Anita Enters, 
dancer, who were associated in several 
programs last spring, are planning a 
series of joint recitals next season as a 
result of the success which they achieved 
in Washington and other cities of the 
East. Miss Fuller, who was the Ophelia 


in John Barrymore’s “Hamlet” produc- 
tion, will sing ballads and folk-songs, 
and Miss Enters, who was the dancing 
partner of Michio Itow, will give a series 
of her own dance compositions. Mr. 
Tutchings is a graduate of the Institute 
of Musical Art and has been heard often 
both as pianist and organist. 





Bliss Not on Advisory Committee of 
International Guild 


In an article appearing in a recent 
issue of MUSICAL AMERICA the name of 
Arthur Bliss was inadvertently included 
in the list of those who make up the 
advisory committee of the International 
Composers’ Guild. Mr. Bliss is not a 
member of the committee and has never 
sanctioned the use of his name in that 
connection. He is, however, on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the League of Com- 
posers. 


Tollefsen Trio Gives Concert 

The Tollefsen Trio, composed of Carl 
Tollefsen, violinist; Augusta Tollefsen, 
pianist, and Paul Kefer, ’cellist, gave a 
concert in the auditorium of the Wash- 
ington Irving High School in the People’s 
Symphony Concert series on the evening 
of June 22. The program included trios 
by Fernandez - Arbos, Saint-Saéns, 
Godard and Tchaikovsky, and solo num- 
bers by each of the artists. A large au- 
dience applauded the performers and 
demanded many encores. 





La Forge-Beraimen Pupils Heard 


Four students from the La Forge- 
Bertimen studios gave a recital in the 
studies on the evening of July 5. Those 
heard were Irene Nicoll, contralto, and 
Betty Burr, who sang songs in German 
and French, and Erin Ballard and 
Esther Dickie, who played works by 
Beethoven, Tchaikovsky, MacDowell and 
Liszt. The accompanists were Helen 
Crandall and Agnes Bevington. 


Alton Jones Plays in:Hughes Studio 


Alton Jones gave the fifth program in 
the series of summer recitals at the 
Edwin Hughes piano studio on the eve- 
ning of July 15. He revealed the quali- 
ties of his teaching in works by Beetho- 
ven, Scriabine, Blanchet, Debussy, Cho- 
pin, Brahms and Liszt. A large number 
of guests heard the recital and demanded 
several extras. 

Many Heard in Capitol Program 

An elaborate musical program was 
again given at the Capitol Theater this 
week, last week’s feature, “In Our 
Broadcasting Studio,” being repeated. 
This enlisted the services of William Axt, 
Betsy Ayres, Louise Scheerer, Patrick 
Keller, Ray Coffy, Isham Jones, Gus 
Kahn, Evelyn Herbert, William Robyn, 
Douglas Stanbury, Yasha _ Bunchuk, 
Eugen Ormandy and Carl Scheutze. The 
overture was Victor Herbert’s “March of 
the Toys,” from “Babes in Toyland,” led 


by Erno Rapee. Other numbers were a 
cornet solo by Pietro Capodiferro and a 
baritone solo by Greek Evans. 





Daughter Born to Mr. and Mrs. James 
Price 


Mr. and Mrs. James Price are the par- 
ents of a baby daughter, born at the 
Fifth Avenue Hospital on July 12. Mr. 
Price is tenor soloist at the Church of 
the Incarnation and has sung with many 
of the larger choral societies in the East 
and Middle West. Mrs. Price is con- 
tralto soloist at St. Matthew’s Episcopal 
Church. 





Musicians’ Club to Receive New Members 


The Board of Governors of the Musi- 
cians’ Club has arranged a reception for 
the new members of the Club who will be 
welcomed at the rooms of the organiza- 


tion, 173 Madison Avenue, during the 
week of July 25. Students and teachers 
from out of town who are spending the 
summer in New York are also invited. 
Special cards may be obtained from the 
house secretary any day between the 
hours of three and five o’clock. 


Judson to Manage Ruth Rodgers 

Ruth Rodgers, soprano, whose appear- 
ance last season as soloist with the New 
York Symphony under Walter Damrosch 
received favorable comment, will give 
concerts next season under the direction 
of Concert Management Arthur Judson. 
She is an American singer and has re- 
ceived her training in America, having 
studied for several years under Isidore 
Luckstone. 


Augusta Cottlow, with her husband, 
Edgar A. Gerst, and her mother, will 
leave New York shortly by automobile 
for East Hill Farm, Troy, N. H., where 
they will spend the summer. They will 
visit the MacDowell Colony at Peter- 
boro, in which they are interested. 





PASSED AWAY 
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Sir Asger Hamerik 


BALTIMORE, July 14.—Sir  Asger 
Hamerik, who was director of the Pea- 
body Conservatory in this city from 1871 
to 1898, died yesterday in Frederiksbarg, 
Denmark. Born in Copenhagen, April 8, 
1843, he was the son of a professor of 
divinity named Hammerich, which spell- 
ing of the name he changed to Hamerik. 
His father discouraged his musical am- 
bitions and he instructed himself until 
the age of fifteen when he became a 
pupil of Gade, Matthison-Hansen and 
Haberbier. In 1862, he went to Berlin 
and studied piano with Von Bilow, and 
two years later in Paris he met Berlioz, 
with whom he studied and who went 
with him to Vienna in 1866. Through 
Berlioz’ interest, Hamerik was made a 
member of the musical jury of- the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, and received the gold 
medal for his “Hymne de la Paix.” 
Fragments of two operatic works, “‘Tove- 
lille’ and “Hjalmar and _ Ingeborg,” 
were produced about this time in Paris 
and Copenhagen. In 1869, he went to 
{Italy and the following year an Italian 
opera, from his pen, entitled “La Ven- 
detta” was produced in Milan. In 1871, 
he was appointed director of the Pea- 
bedy Conservatory and conductor of the 
Peabody Symphony, which latter organ- 
ization he conducted for twenty years. 
After severing his connection with the 
conservatory he traveled through Eu- 
rope, giving programs of his own com- 
positions in various musical centers. His 
son, Ebbe, followed him in this work. 
He was knighted by the King of Den- 
mark in 1890. His works include seven 
symphonies, four operas, a requiem and 
numerous choral and orchestral works, 
besides chamber music, songs and piano 
works. A brother, Angul Hammerich, 
is a well-known musicologist. 

FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN. 


Albert Chevalier 


The death was announced in London 
on July 11 of Albert Chevalier, noted as 
a delineator of coster life. He was sixty- 
two years old. Mr. Chevalier made six 
tours of the United States and appeared 
with Mme. Yvette Guilbert in New York 
in 1906. He wrote and sang about forty 
songs and was the author as well ot 
many stage sketches. The two songs 
which contributed most to his success in 
this country were “My Old Dutch” and 
“Knocked ’Em in the Old Kent Road.” 
He had been ill for six months at the 
time of his death. 

Karl Scheidemantel 

DRESDEN, July 1.—Karl Scheideman- 
tel, baritone, died recently at the age of 
sixty-four years. He was born in Wei- 
mar, studied with Borchers and Stock- 
hausen and sang at the Court Theater 
there between 1878 and 1886. He was a 
member of the Dresden Opera from the 
latter year until 1911; sang the part of 
Amfortas at the Bayreuth Festival in 
1886 and subsequently and was heard at 
La Scala, Milan, in 1911. He was noted 
for his interpretation of many Wagner 
and Strauss roles, creating that of Kun- 
wald in the latter composer’s “Feuers- 
not.” He received the title of “Kammer- 
singer” in 1885. After his retirement 
from the stage in 1911, he was made an 
honorary member of the Dresden and 
Weimar Operas and was a professor at 


the Grand Ducal Music School in Wei- 
mar. He was noted also as translator 
and arranger of opera libretti, includ- 
ing a new text for Mozart’s “Cosi Fan 
Tutte” and “Don Giovanni,” the latter of 
which won the prize of the “Deutscher 
Bihnenverein” in 1914. He wrote the 
libretti for Lindner’s “Elena” and Pitt- 
rich’s “Pechvogel und Lachtaube” and 
was author also of a work on voice cul- 
ture and editor of a collection of songs. 





Joseph Leopold Roeckel 


Joseph Leopold Roeckel, composer, 
died recently at Vittel (Vosges), aged 
eighty-five. His father, writes a corre- 
spondent to the London Times, was first 
tenor of the Imperial Opera at Vienna, 
the original Florestan in “Fidelio,” a close 
friend of Beethoven, and the introducer 
of German opera to Paris and London. 
His eldest brother was joint Kapell- 
meister with Wagner of the Dresden 
Opera. J. L. Roeckel was born in Lon- 
don, and studied music under his father 
and at Wurzburg with Eisenhofer, and 
with Gétze at Weimar. Settling at Clif- 
ton, he became a successful teacher and 
solo pianist. Among his cantatas were 
“Fair Rosamond,” “The Sea Maidens,” 
and “Westward Ho!” and among his 
songs were “Angus Macdonald,” “A Bird 
in Hand,” “The Storm Fiend,” “On the 
Zuyder Zee,” “The Skippers of St. Ives,” 
“Green Isle of Erin,” and “The Three 
Old Maids of Lee.” Mr. Roeckel’s first 
wife was Jane Jackson, who published 
several piano works under the name of 
Jules de Sivrai. 


Lawrence A. Clewell 


CANTON, OHIO, July 14.—Lawrence A. 
Clewell, one of the best-known musicians 
in this vicinity, died recently after a 
stroke of apoplexy. Mr. Clewell, who 
retired from active life about ten years 
ago, had played the organ in practically 
every prominent church in Canton, and 
at one time was the conductor of the 
Grand Army Band. He also played the 
organ for forty-two years for the Odd 
Fellows, of which he was a member, as 
well as the Maccabees and the G. A. R. 
Both of his sons, Ralph E. Clewell and 
Ray Clewell are known in the musical 
world. R. L. MYERS. 





Henry Ludwig 


Henry Ludwig, musician and teacher 
of Mount Vernon, N. Y., died of apo- 
plexy at his camp at Thirteenth Lake 
in the Adirondacks on July 8. He was 
born at Mosbach, Baden, Germany, fifty- 
nine years ago. After completing his 
studies on the violin and piano in 1893 
Mr. Ludwig came to New York where 
he earned a place in musical circles by 
his concert work. He is survived by 
two brothers. 


Spartanburg Singer Killed in Auto Upset 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., July 14.—William 
C. Turner, aged fifty-five years, at one 
time with the choir of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York, and a member of 
the choir of the First Baptist Church of 
Spartanburg, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident near Honea Path, S. C.., 
on July 11. The car in which Mr. 
Turner was riding turned over in a ditch 
when the driver attempted to pass an- 
other car. D. G. SPENCER. 
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MOSCOW PLAYERS PLAN 
REVISION OF “CARMEN” 


Dantchenko, Producer, States That New 
Version of Bizet Work May Be 
Performed in America 


Bizet’s “Carmen” will be revised in a 
forthcoming production to be made by 
Vladimir Nemirovitch Dantchenko, of 
the Moscow Art Theater. Details of 
the revamping of the opera are given 
in an interview with the producer, who 
recently visited Berlin, by Cyril Brown 
in a copyright dispatch to the New York 
Times. As a second visit to the United 


States by the Moscow Players is now, 
to quote the interviewer, pending the 
sanction of the Soviet Government, New 
York may have the opportunity in the 
near future of seeing the “revised” 
version. 

“T shall produce as a novelty in Mos- 
cow a_ revolutionized ‘Carmen,’ Dant- 
chenko is quoted as saying, “with the 
forces of our music and operatic school. 
The music of ‘Carmen’ will be kept intact 
as much as possible, but the old books 
of opera will be revised and turned into 
vital, passionate drama without a drag 
in the whole scenario. The result will 
be much closer to the original novel of 
Prosper Mérimée than the _ present 
libretto of ‘Carmen’ is. If it is a success 
I hope America will see it and applaud 
this innovation, marking an important 
milestone in operatic drama. I shall go 
to Spain for three weeks to gather 
atmosphere on the spot.” 

The producer stated his belief that an 
important evolution is taking place in 
dramatic art and stagecraft. He con- 
ceives the Russian revolution as a factor 
in the production of a new realism, 
which he designates “the realism of the 
soul.” This was embodied in a recent 
private performance staged by him of 
Aristophanes’ “Lysistrata,” which im- 
pressed an invited audience of Russian 
reviewers. 


Selma Lewisohn Makes Operatic Début 
at Festival in Baden Baden 
Selma Lewisohn, American soprano, 
made a successful début as Zerlina in 
Mozart’s “Don Giovanni,” given recently 
at the Mozart Festival in Baden Baden 


under the baton of Josef Stransky. 
Other singers in the cast were John Mc- 
Cormack, Adamo Didur and Giuseppe 
De Luca. Mrs. Lewisohn is the wife o1 
Walter Lewisohn of New York, a 
nephew of Adolph Lewisohn. She has 
sung in New York as an amateur and 
was urged by Mr. Stransky to prepare 
for a professional career. 
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Tests Tax Exemption of the 
Eastman Theater and School 


OCHESTER, July 14.—Julius 

Hoesterey, Jr., has brought 
suit in the local courts to test the 
action of the Board of Assessors 
in exempting the Eastman Theater 
and the Eastman School of Music 
from payment of taxes. On the 
application of Mr. Hoesterey, Jus- 
tice John B. M. Stephens in- 
structed the assessors to make a 
return at the Monroe County 
Clerk’s office within twenty days 
of the proceedings relative to the 
exemption of the property. When 
that is done, the next step will be 
to refer the matter to the Appel- 
late Division, which, under the new 
practice act, will take jurisdiction 
of the case. George Eastman has 
declined to make any statement, 
and the president of the University 
of Rochester, Dr. Rush Rhees, is 
out of town. Mayor Van Zandt 
would also make no comment, and 
all city officials have agreed to 
keep hands off in the matter. 

M. E. WILL. 
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Frieda Hempel to End European Tour 


with Jenny Lind Concert in London 
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Frieda Hempel and Her Favorite Pet 


LTHOUGH Frieda Hempel sang to 
more than 7000 persons in her re- 
cent “Jenny Lind” concert in London, 
there has been such a great demand for 
another appearance that Lionel Powell, 
London manager, has arranged for an- 
other recital in Albert Hall on the after- 
noon of Oct. 21. By reason of the fact 
that for many years Jenny Lind was one 
of the outstanding musical personalities 
in England, there is much interest in 


Miss Hempel’s singing of the songs 
which are still associated with her 
memory. This will be Miss Hempel’s 


last London appearance of the season, 
since she will sail for America two days 
later to begin a series of long tours that 
will keep her occupied until spring. 
Among the orchestras with which she 
will be heard next season is_ the 
Detroit Symphony, with which _ she 
will make her first appearance. 





NATIVE WORKS GIVEN IN SECOND WEEK AT STADIUM 


Chadwick’s “Jubilee” and Overture by 
Gilbert Led by Van Hoogstraten 
—Elly Ney Is Soloist 
Two American compositions were in- 
cluded in the programs of the week ot 
July 8 at the Stadium, the New York 
Philharmonic under Willem Van Hoog- 
straten’s baton giving performances of 
“Jubilee” from the “Symphonic Sketches” 
of Chadwick and a “Comedy Overture 
on Negro Themes” by Henry F. Gilbert. 
Both works had been previously heard in 

New York. 

The first soloist of the season, Elly 
Ney, pianist, was heard on Monday eve- 
ning in a stirring performance of Bee- 
thoven’s “Emperor” Concerto and Liszt’s 
“Hungarian Fantasy.” There was much 
applause for soloist and orchestra. The 
program included as a _ novelty Two 
Waltzes for Strings, Op. 54, by Dvorak, 
and familiar works of Wagner and 
Tchaikovsky. 

A brief shower did not prevent the 
concert from being given on Tuesday. 
In addition to the Chadwick work, Liszt’s 
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“Tasso” and numbers by Wagner, Ber- 
lioz, Strauss and Kornauth were played. 
Chabrier’s Overture to “Gwendoline” 
was a semi-novelty on Wednesday, when 
Brahms’ Second Symphony, the Love 
Scene from Strauss’ “Feuersnot” and 
two Wagner numbers were also given. 
Thursday’s list included Strauss’ “Till 


Eulenspiegel,” Beethoven’s “Egmont” 
Overture, and excerpts from “Hansel 
und Gretel,” “Lohengrin,” ‘“Tann- 


hauser,” “Walkiire” and “Meistersinger,” 
excellently performed. A slightly popu- 
larized program on Friday was made 
up of Goldmark’s “Rustic Wedding” 
Symphony, Smetana’s “Bartered Bride” 


‘Overture and familiar numbers by Ippo- 


litoff-Ivanoff and Johann Strauss. 


SAN DIEGO ENJOYS INDIAN 
PANTOMIME BY STEWART 





“Legend of Yosemite” Well Given by 
Local Artists—Other Items in 
City’s Music Schedule 
SAN Dreco, CAL, July 14.—“‘The 
Legend of Yosemite,” an Indian panto- 
mime by Dr. H. J. Stewart of this city, 
was given at the Spreckles Organ Pavil- 


ion during the past week. The work 
was finely performed by local artists. 
Those appearing were Dr. Roy Steven- 
son, Mrs. Theodore Barnes, John Mor- 
gan, Charles P. Ross, with readings by 
B. A. Buker. The dances were given by 
Lucille Wilde, Virginia Catlett and Thor 
Johnstone. The Cadman Club of men’s 
voices and a picked women’s chorus as- 
sisted. The work was directed by Wal- 
lace Moody, with Mrs. Moody and Dr. 
Stewart as accompanists. 

The first mid-summer concert at the 
Coronado Hotel was given by Mary 
Newkirk, soprano; Richard Novis, bari- 
tone; M. Van Surdam, tenor, and Mrs. 
Henion Robinson, accompanist. 

John Doane, New York organist and 
coach, began his summer teaching here 
this week. Mr. Doane, whose home was 
formerly in this city, has conducted sum- 
mer classes here for several seasons. 

William Jasnagy, formerly of New 
York, has opened studios in the Kelton 
School of Music of this city. He will 
teach piano and harmony. 

The last concert of the local music 
celebration, which has been in progress 
for the past two weeks, was given on 
July 8 by the Negro chorus of this city 
under the direction of J. E. Johnson. 
The program was well given. 

W. F. REYER. 


MALL PROGRAMS ATTRACT 





All-French and Wagner-Tchaikovsky 
Concerts by Goldman’s Band 


An all-French program, given in 
honor of Bastile Day on July 14, was a 
feature of the sixth week’s programs 
given by the Goldman Band, under Ed- 
win Franko Goldman’s leadership, in 
Central Park. The “Star-Spangled 
Banner” and “Marsellaise” opened the 
concert. 

On Monday night Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony was given in its entirety, an 
unusual feat for a band, and commend- 
ably achieved by the Goldman players. 
An American work, Harry Rowe Shel- 
ley’s “Love’s Sorrow,” was played by 
Leo A. Zimmerman, trombone soloist, on 
this program, which included also works 
by Verdi, Rubinstein and the conductor. 

Vincent C. Buono, cornetist, was the 
soloist on Wednesday’s miscellaneous 
program, when works of Moszkowski, 
Weber, Verdi, Sullivan, Ansell and Her- 
bert were played. Mayor Hylan made 
a brief address, expressing his approval 
of free concerts for the people. 

A Wagner-Tchaikovsky program on 
Friday was largely attended. Mr. Buono 
was again the soloist, and the band 
numbers included some of the _ best- 
known works of these two composers. 
Sunday night brought a well-varied pro- 
gram, with Lotta Madden, soprano, as a 
capable soloist. Encores were given. 





The Gilbert overture on Saturday led 
a list including excerpts from Berlioz’s 


“Damnation of Faust.” and works of 
Wagner, Bizet and Dukas. Mozart’s 
“Jupiter” Symphony had a_ capable 


representation on Sunday, followed by 
excerpts from Wagner’s “Rienzi,” 
“Goétterdammerung” and “Tristan.” 
Many encores were given during the 
week. 
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